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The Week. 


On a comparatively light vote, Tir so far as now appears, by majori- 
ties not proportionally light, the Republicans seem to have carried 
both Ohio and Pennsylvania. This removes Pendleton and Packer 
from the field of possible candidates for the Presidency, and is good 
for Hoffman—a politician worse and more dangerous, as we believe, 
than either. Also, it finally disposes of repudiation, and, doubtless, 
ensures Ohio’s renewed ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment. 








Mr. G. W. Curtis, General Robinson, and another, having declined 
to hold their places on the Republican ticket in this State, it had to 
be remodelled. General Sigel now appears on it for Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Horace Greeley as Comptroller. Both have accepted. Mr. 
Greeley, in a leading article in the Tribune, in which he testifies to his 
own devotion to the cause of equal rights, points out that as long as 
the Fifteenth Amendment is not adopted, the struggle is not over 
and expresses his fears that, this being an “off-year” in politics, the 
Republican vote in the State may not be as strong as it ought to be. 
Whatever want of zeal there may be amongst the Republicans, how- 
ever—and it must be confessed they do not seem particularly zealous— 
is due partly to the feeling of doubt which prevails whether any suc- 
cessful head can be made hereafter against the Democratic frauds in 
this city. The plan the leaders hit on last year of having the number 
of votes required telegraphed from the country districts to the city 
before the canvass was over, worked to perfection. The necessary 
majority was produced to order; and now as large a one of course 
could, and probably will be, manufactured again if necessary. The 
men and machinery for the job still exist, and are now more audacious 
and dexterous than they were last year. Moreover, the danger of any 
legal punishment diminishes every year, as the bench passes more and 
more under the control of Tammany. The Union League appointed a 
committee to investigate the frauds, and it was composed of very 
respectable gentlemen ; but putting them in pursuit of Tweed, Sweeny, 
and Co. was very like sending a mastiff to catch hares. Of course 
nothing came of the enquiry; and the question what is to be done 
remains for discussion the same as ever. 





In Tennessee, just now, the Radical Republicans are affording us a 
spectacle that has been on the bills for a long time—the reaping of the 
whirlwind after the sowing of the wind. The Legislature which Gov- 
ernor Senter said he believed would meet at once and ratify the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, has met, and shows just as much inteution to de 
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that, or anything like it, as the Governor probably expected it to show. 
It has behaved with rather less than the degree of dignity and sense 
that Tennessee legislators and statesmen have been in the habit of dis- 
playing to us. On the first day, a bill was introduced abolishing all 
the courts. This was to get out of office an obnoxious Radical judge. 
Other bills were for the repeal of every act passed during the last four 
years, for the repeal of the statutes concerning education, for the con 
vening of a new constitutional convention, and, generally, for a 
thorough sweeping and garnishing of the political house, and appar- 
ently for its repossession. 





outside of the Houses, the manhete are even busier 


Andrew Johnson being in a state of high activity, 


Meantime, 
than inside, Mr. 
canvassing with great ardor, and with all the skill of a veteran honey- 
fugler and inveigler. It would be a great pleasure to observe him 
closely between now and next Tuesday. He reports himself confi- 
dent of success, and the most that his Etheridge, can 
say to the contrary, is that he thinks he can make the fight so hot 
for the venerable Ex-President that that gentleman's friends will have 
to drop him and take upa third man. So we may see Senter slipping 
in after all, and getting the reward of his treachery—a worse thing 
than having Johnson. Further South, the only political activity is in 
Mississippi, where Judge Dent and General Alcorn are “ stumping ” 
in company, which looks a hazardous thing for Dent te do, as Alcorn 
is understood to be a good speaker of the stentorian and fluent 
Southern type, while the judge is ndét an impressive person in manner 
or appearance. The latter declares, however, that he is certain to be 
elected. In this opinion, however, he is probably mistaken, The re- 
gular Republican platform is as liberal as his, and his success would be 
a Democratic success obtained under false pretences, or else it would 


antagonist, 


be merely the success of the President's s relative. 


It is, by the way, not a little curious that the Southern gentry, 
who used to vaunt their independence and pride, are so ready to 
It was very noticeable in 1865, and later, 
and did had more weight with the 


truckle to men in authority. 
when what “the President” said 
Southern leaders of opinion than the action of Congress, and when 
their blind obedience to Mr. Johnson led them to take without flinch. 
ing the bitterest and strongest pills, such as the repudiation of the 
rebel war debts, and also to indulge in futile opposition to such com- 
paratively mild medicines as Congress proposed. So, too, every mili- 
tary officer in authority in the Southern country could tell dozens of 
stories in illustration of this rather unexpected trait. The selection of 
Dent by the Mississippians was an illustration of it. And in Virginia 
it has been very plainly exhibited during the last political campaign. 
Indeed, the sullenness of the Virginians since Appomattox, as well as 
that of Sovtherners generally, is, as we have said, not to be attributed 
so much to their traditional pride as to the fact that they took Mr. 
Johnson's orders with regard to-what they were to do. It was a pride 
that did not ape humility, but was humility, or servility. The Wells 
men in Virginia are not to be called conservatives or aristocrats, to be 
sure, but they also, just recently, have been displaying their respect for 
rulers. General White, who is one of their favorite candidates for the 
Senate, is to be dropped, it is said, because if he should be sent up to 
Washington Butler would be offended, the latter general having once 
been challenged by the former and having declined to fight, but pro- 
bably not therefore meaning to say that he had the best of good-wiil 
towards his challenger. The Virginian Legislature has without delay 
ratified the Fourttenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and talks of pledg- 
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ing itself to ratify them over again after all doubts of its right to do 
so shall have been removed by the Congressional admission that Vir- 
ginia is once more a State in the Union. The Wells men have peti- 
tioned General Canby, but he will not exact the iron-clad oath; and 
they make various threats, as of appealing to Congress; but they act 
with the Walker men, and the latter feel perfectly secure, as no doubt 
they may, the “Southern Radical” and the “ Impeachment Radical” 
being practically things of the past. 

Ex-President Pierce died last Friday at his home in Concord, New 
Hampshire, at almost the end of his sixty-fifth year. His death is not 
a public calamity or loss, nor will it much touch the popular heart, for 
of late years more than the usual obscurity that is the lot of Presi- 
dents out of place had fallen on him, and he was never widely beloved 
outside of New Hampshire, nor there so much beloved of late years as 
formerly. There has, however, been very little of the harshness shown 
in judging him which would certainly have been dealt out in heaped 
measure had he died ten or twelve years ago. He was then thoroughly 
hated or despised in the North; and the South, without hating him, 
despised him as a worn-out tool. No one now would say that either 
the hatred or the contempt was wholly deserved. An unlucky President 
he certainly was; but neither so ill-meaning nor so weak as he seemed 
when Cushing, Davis, Marcy, Guthrie, and Douglas were around him, and 
he was doing not so much what any of these prompted as what his father 
Benjamin—a worshipper of “the Union,” “ first, last, and all the time” 
—had taught him on the Hillsborough farm, Personally, the Ex-Presi- 
dent was very kind-hearted and possessed of much tact. Ali New 
Hampshire, it is said, used to call him “ Frank,” and it is averred that 
nearly every able-bodied male of that State went on to Washington 
when he became President, assured that so good a fellow would not 
refuse any of them an office. His personal popularity rather declined 
afterwards, but he still was well liked, as he deserved to be. Perhaps 
to this quality he will owe his longest remembrance, and, as the roll of 
Presidents increases in length and surpasses the powers of human 
memory, the “most available” of them all may be recollected only as 
the one of them who attached Hawthorne to himself as a warm and 
life-long friend. 


Mr. Greeley and Professor Perry have had an oral discussion on 
free trade and protection before a “ fair audience” in Boston, Professor 
Perry opening. The antagonists were very courteous, not to say com- 
plimentary, to each other, and appear to have said many good things; 
but, in the absence of a full report, general criticism is, of course, out 
of the question. It may be observed, however, that, useful as such de- 
bates may be in exciting interest in a subject, they are not, we think, on 
the whole of much value in the formation of public opinion, because— 
and in saying this we make no reflection on the powers of either Mr. 
Greeley or Mr. Perry—the cause, on one side or other, is sure to suffer 
from the want of rhetorical skill or readiness of its advocate. A man 
can make up for his natural defects by careful preparation, if he has 
only to make a statement or general argument, but if he has to reply 
to an opponent on the spur of the moment, he may have the better 
case, and yet make the worse figure. In the present instance, some of 
Mr. Greeley’s positions, if he is at all correctly reported, would surely 
be revised if taken up in his closet. When he says that ‘an advocate 
of the slave-trade was never known who was not a free-trader at heart,” 
he must mean, in order to make the observation of any value, that 
there is something in free-trade views which disposes the men who 
hold them to look favorably on slave-trading, which, if true, is literally 
a horrible revelation, for some of the most eminent philanthropists and 
reformers of all civilized countries are free-traders. If they really 
secretly favor the “ man traffic,” it is safe to say there is no hope for 
mankind, and the wholesale appropriation of the species by that arch- 
free-trader, Satan, is but a question of time. Nothing is more certain 
than that, if he is obliged to carry off economists of his own school, 
like John Bright, for instance, or Michel Chevalier, he will be so irritated 
that he will not be very particular about picking up protectionists 
also on his way home, and, once in his clutches, there will be very 
little use in any one’s citing Henry Clay or Henry C. Carey to him. 
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The discussion about the connection of the President with the Gold 
Corner has made no progress of any interest. The Sun is still, as far as on» 
_ knowledge goes, the only paper which has made the charge, or giy, : 
any countenance to it, and that paper makes it in a style which deprives 
it of all weight, and the controversy has now, in its hands, sunk jn: 
a discharge of rather silly billingsgate at the city papers, Demo. 
cratic as well as Republican. It has, however, succeeded in fastenjy,, 
some very damaging imputations on Mr. Corbin, both with regard - 


+ 
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} 
| his career as Clerk of a Congressional Committee, and to his connec. 
| tion with the Gold Ring, to which as yet Mr. Corbin, being, we belicyo. 
| ill, has made no reply. There were, as we have said, some features jy 
the gold crisis which pointed to the connection with it of some Goy. 
ernment official. These ought to have been investigated, but ¢),. 
affair having been converted into a wild, rancorous, personal attack oy 
| Grant, all decent men are by this time so disgusted with it, that it wi) 
probably die out in a few days, to everybody's joy, without leavin, 
anything behind but a few worn-out epithets, a few handsful of editorj, 
hair, and a bad smell. 
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It may be said without exaggeration that any large employer of 
labor who makes an honest attempt to give his workpeople an interest 
in the results of their labor contingent on the success of the business, 
or, in other words, admits them to modified partnership, does more {oy 
the elevation of the working-classes, and the settlement of the alo: 
problem, than all the talkers and writers on the subject put togethicy, 
Professor Beesly and other Comtists hold, we know, that the army is 
the type on which labor must be organized; but to organize an army 
you have to have a power outside to enforce discipline. Labor is at 
present organized on this model, but for want of a “ mutiny act” the re- 
sult is simply a body of disorderly and mutinous militia. We have more 
than once spoken of the great success which has attended the experiment 
made by the Messrs. Briggs at their colliery in Yorkshire. Other firms 
have tried it, but it has been found in practice that it works well or 
ill according as the value of the labor in the enterprise bears a sma]! 
or a large proportion to machinery and raw material. It is now about 
to be tried by the Messrs. Brewster, the carriage manufacturers, in t])is 
city; and if in a business of this kind it can be made to work, it is 
hard to see why it may not be indefinitely extended. One of the great 
advantages which these “industrial partnerships” possess over ordinary 
co-operative associations is that they secure the services of a skilled 
and interested capitalist as superintendent; and they at the same time 
supply—what is one of the most valuable features of the co-operative 
associations—the admission of the workmen to a knowledge of the 
relations of labor and capital to profits, and of the various conditions 
on which the success of industrial enterprises depends, 





The news from Spain seems to be about as bad as possible. There 
are partial risings of the Republicans in every direction, and these are 
suppressed by the Government with sanguinary energy, but apparently 
without restoring order. The constitution is suspended, and there are 
now fears of an outbreak at Madrid, where the great body of the 
volunteers, who secured arms from the arsenals in the first days of the 
rising against the Queen, are either hostile to the Government or 
suspicious of it, and could, if fairly roused, precipitate a bloody 
struggle in the capital, which would, however it might end, leave 
behind few traces of the constitutional régime. The one chance for 
the establishment of a popular government in Spain on a truly liberal 
basis lay in breaking up the association of violence and bloodshed 
with political changes which has for so long been the curse of Spain. 
The accomplishment of measures of reform without fighting or riot- 
ing would probably have enabled Spanish liberty to reach the dry 
land, but the Republicans seem to be determined to render this im- 
possible by resorting to fighting on every possible opportunity. Even 
if they triumph in this way, which is not likely, their rule will last 


the army, and cut the threats of his colleagues, or send them to the 





Canary Islands. If they do not triumph, they will probably be treated 


just long enough to enable some “ chief of their choice” to get hold of 
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to martial law for an indefinite period, and then good-by to the re- 
public and even constitutional monarchy. 


The Spanish Government, it is said, seriously talk of the Duke of | 


Genoa, a nephew of Victor Emanuel, who is now at school at Harrow 


(England), and lives in Matthew Arnold's house and under his care, for | 
the vacant throne, and as nobody else offers, his chances may be said to | 


be as good as anybody’s, and better. The English papers make the men- 
tion of his name an occasion for pointing out that we may soon have a 
chance of witnessing the effect of “sweetness and light” on a reigning 
monarch, If the young man obtains the crown, however, he will pro- 
bably display the effects of the training of an English public school 
more prominently than anything else, and whatever its faults may be 
for ordinary people, better training for a prince could hardly be ima- 
gined. 





A correspondent of the New York Tribune describes the malady 
with which the French Emperor is afflicted, as well as the expedient, 
resorted to by the Emperor to conceal the knowledge of it even from 
his medical attendants and servants in its earlier stages, with a 
minuteness which suggests the supposition either that the writer has 
“interviewed” him on the subject of his bodily infirmities, or, what is far 
more probable, was under the bed when the deluded monarch was, as 
he foolishly imagined, privately doctoring himself. But then a good 
deal of the Tribune's foreign intelligence is startling. It has had, 
within the last two years, private, exclusive, and early information of 
the near outbreak of one great war between Russia and Turkey, which 
it assured us would end in a general European conflagration ; and also 
still more private, more exclusive, and excruciatingly early intelligence 
of a “triple alliance” against the United States on the part of France, 
England, and Spain. _It now informs us “authoritatively” that the 
Emperor is afflicted with a painful disease of the bladder, and de- 
scribes with great power the effect of such diseases on the neryous 
system. This, however, has been for some time no secret; what was a 
secret, however, but which the Zrilune has revealed, is that in the 


earlier stages of the malady the Emperor burnt his back along | 


the line of the spine with a lighted candle, by way of counter-irrita- 


tion. As this, as we have said, was done for the express purpose of | 


concealing his symptoms even from trusted friends, it shows the 
power of the press in these days that even a mighty monarch 
cannot cauterize his own back without the reporters knowing it. 





Still, it is certain that Napoleon’s symptoms are grave, that his com- 
plete recovery is out of the question, that his death may occur at 
any moment, and that it is more and more evident that he has not sue- 
ceeded in rooting his dynasty in French soil. The knowledge of this, 


which must become clearer to him every day, of course not only aggra- | 
vates his disease, but probably unsettles his counsels and infuses into his | 
policy toward the Liberals that vacillation and irresolution which have | 


for some months back been both encouraging and irritating them. 
The abuse heaped on him and his surroundings by the newspapers 
is perfectly ferocious, and something the like of which has not been 


witnessed in France since the Restoration, their long repression and the | 


splendid success of Rochefort having apparently either relieved the 
journalist® of all scruples, or else destroyed such traditions of decency 


and self-restraint as they were once ruled by. The Liberal members of | 
the Corps Législatif are in the meantime growing restless and defiant | 


under the failure of the Government to convene the Lower Chamber: 


and M. de Kératry, who is not a Red by any means, declares that if 


the Emperor delays calling the Corps Législatif together longer than 


October 25, he will violate the constitution and relieve the members | 


from their allegiance. Others talk in the same way, but there is a 
division of sentiment amongst them as to the policy to be pursued. 
Some are willing to wait for the Emperor's death to put an end to the 
empire; but others, and amongst these are many of the ablest and 
wisest men, believe that to have him die on the throne would be a 


terrible misfortune for France, as it would, to all intents and purposes, | 


put the seal of success on his usurpation, and thus afford an example 
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| to other traitors and pretenders which, as long as the standing army 
lasts, and the political education of the people is as backward as it 
| is now, would keep any government that might succeed him in con- 


stant peril. 


It having been frequently made a reproach to the Empire that it 
drove the literary class into hostility to it, the Pall Mall Guzette calls 
| attention to the fact that the literary class has been opposed to every 
government which has existed in France since the days of the Ency- 
clopedists. Louis Philippe disarmed them for a while by putting 
their chiefs in office, but they went at him again as vigorously as ever 
towards the close of his reign, when the novelty had worn off; but no 
government has encountered fiercer hostility from it than the present 
one. The literary men have for some weeks past made a feint of 
fearing another coup d'état; and some of the papers profess to be 
greatly relieved by the despatch of General Fleury to St. Petersburg as 
ambassador. This incident admits of two constructions, both favorable 
to the Emperor. Fleury was a soldier of fortune, of bad reputation, as 
all readers of Kinglake know, and figured largely in the coup d'état, 
doing some of its most desperate work — having, according to one 
report, held a pistol to Marshal (General) Magnan’s head—and has 
since been the Emperor's confidential. man; therefore he would not 
have been sent away if anything audacious or dreadful were in con 
templation. On the other hand, Fleury is said also to have been a 
warm suppo-ter of the concessions of January 19 and July 11; and, 
therefore, his elevation to a first-class foreign mission from the com- 
paratively humble one of superintendent of the government Acras, may 
be taken to indicate imperial approval of his recent political position, 
The fact seems to be that the rapidity and magnitude of the recent 
reforms is due in great part to the desire of the old adherents of the 
Empire to provide for their future while it is yet time. It is evident 
the Emperor cannot last long, and that his system will not survive 
him; and, accordingly, the swarm of his creatures who now fill fat 
offices are beginning to look after their own safety by making peace 
with the democracy. 








| 
| Probably the happiest man in Europe to-day is the Pope. He be- 
| lieves in himself with a fervor and confidence which the rest of the 
| higher clergy can hardly be supposed to feel; and this, and his igno- 
rance of the world and its ways—or, in other words, of the condition of 
European society—prevent him from seeing any of the difficulties and 
dangers to the Church by which other minds are troubled. The pan- 
theists, and materialists, and rationalists, who are alarming ecclesiastics 
of less simplicity, are to him so many corpora cilia on which the Church 
| is to exhibit its power; and with them, as with the renegade govern- 
| ments, he is said to believe the Council completely sufficient to deal. 
He has, in the plenitude of his good humor, even replied to Dr. Cum- 
ming, the great Protestant bore, and graciously informs him that the 
heretics will be allowed to come in and submit themselves at the Coun- 
cil, but not to argue; and the Doctor is apparently nearly as much 
pleased by being answered at all as if he were in the fourth hour of 
| his refutation of Popish doctrine before the Council itself. In the 
| meantime, the heavens look dark everywhere out of Rome. The ad- 
| dress of the German Bishops at Fulda, Montalembert’s letter, and 
| Father Hyacinthe’s revolt, are evidently producing a profound 
impression all over the Continent. The Bishop of Orleans has tried on 
Father Hyacinthe a loving letter of rebuke, but has received a haughty 
' reply ; and the Father is said to be on his way to this country—possi- 
bly to study the working of “a free church in a free state,” now the 
ideal arrangement of the religious democrats of Europe. What is de- 
ceiving the Ultramontane party and lulling them into a false security, 
is the non-appearance of any tendency to formal secession from the 
| Church. But we shall probably, no matter what changes occur in 
religious opinion in our time, never witness anything of this kind on a 
great scale again. Men do not now give up a religious belief and go 
out of their church to the sound of the drum, and slam the door behind 
them with a bang, and set to work to found another, as they did in 


| Luther's day. They simply go home disgusted, and quietly stay there. 
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“THE MAIN QUESTION.” | public interests confided to incompetent or unfaithful hands, but the pub 

: | lie sense of morality is rapidly dulled, the standard of political virtue j 

“.* . . bd , . . ‘ 

Over three hundred citizens of Philadelphia, probably as good a | constantly lowered, and the reverence of the people for their institutions 

. » A . P ee " P | j 1s j > weakene y j j . ee ee n 
representation of the intelligence, virtue, and patriotism of the city as | 18 Corns spondingly weakened. Nor is this all, for the present syste, 

- he : a exercises a most unfortunate influence on a large proportion of citizens a. m 

could be produced, the venerable Horace Binney heading the list, | they reach manhood. Enticed from ordinary avocations by the ally, 

° _—. . . : - > . . . ¢ pin. aliure 

have signed an address to the members of Congress for the city, call- | ments of the race for office, they deliberately embrace a political career a. 

| a means of living without labor, and are not only lost to the community B 


ing their attention to the Jenckes bill for the reform of the Civil ; B= , 

ed , a , ra . | as useful and respectable citizens, but are depraved by vile and corrupting h 
Service, and asking for it, or something similar, their zealous support. | associations. Thus the ranks of dangerous and unscrupulous men ay, st 
We have not yet seen a more powerful summing of arguments in favor | constantly swelled by new recruits, who become as dead to the appeal of ; 
. . eR . ABs, : A wer ‘ : il 

of this reform, and shall therefore depart from our usual custom, and | industry and honor as if they had abandoned themselves to the tempts 
. ; ti tions of the gaming-table. g 
» it nearly entire : Rei. tie 
seemless damn “ No institutions less strong than our own could have endured so Joy« ¢ 
“ It will be seen that the effect of this measure would be to assimilate | this systematic maladministration and pervading corruption, and even our ( 


institutions cannot resist for ever the disintegrating forces thus at work 
If democratic republicanism be not a mistake, the people must show : 
themselves as competent to enforce the performance of the routine fyyo. i 
tions of government as a despotism can be. It is not in great crises thy; 1 
public virtue is most severely tested, but in resisting the insidious corryy. 
tion of prosperity. The one we have shown ourselves able to meet in the 


the civil service of the country to its military service, requiring evidence 
of competency before appointment, assuring continuance of office during 
good behavior, and stimulating efficiency with the prospect of promo- 
tion. Its result would speedily be to create an esprit de corps and a senti- 
ment of honor, which experience has shown to be among the strongest 
securities for fidelity; while liability to dismissal for inefficiency, ne- 


glect of duty, or dishonesty would ensure the best exertions of every noblest spirit ; to the other we are succumbing ; and unless our fatal pro. f 
officer. gress can be checked, the hopes of rational liberty for mankind wil] }o 

“ We do not say that this particular bill is the best that could be de- atsemted Sur contusion. | 
vised for the purpose. Possibly the wisdom of Congress may improve it There are one or two considerations, not touched on in this paper 


in many particulars, but we believe that we speak the sentiment of the tid os b al to old tt WS toe 
community at large when we declare that some such measure is the im- | V2 We May be permitted fo ada to i. we ask any man (not a : 
perative necessity of the time. It is now more than thirty years since the regular politician) engaged in the work of reform in any part of the 
demoralizing doctrine was promulgated that the public oflices were spoils country what he finds to be the greatest obstacle in his path, he will 


to be divided among the victors of a political contest, and so thoroughly , ao er : 
have our political soldiers of fortune adopted the idea that they have had tell you unhesitatingly it is the apathy of the public. Say what he 


the boldness to declare rotation in office to be one of the essentials of a | will about the condition of the prisons and of the administration of i 
democratic republic. It should seem that the mere statement of such a | criminal justice, about the frauds in the collection of the revenue, about & 


principle ought to be sufficient refutation of its wasteful and criminal | Sein Sen Ses Seated b “a 7 
absurdity, and yet the public has tamely submitted while the evil has the corruption in the legislatures, or about the growing power of great 


yearly grown greater, until its gigantic proportions now threaten to re- moneyed corporations, he finds his warnings and exposures fall on 
duce our public service to chaos and to subvert our institutions at no | Jeaden ears. Even if people listen, they shrug their shoulders and go 


distant period. : their wa Occasionally, enough excitement i ted 
“It may safely be affirmed that no civilized community has a public | .. tt SRN eet ns este sp ge “ie oe Op an 
service so costly and so incompetent as our own. Appointments, made independent” or “people's ticket” of some kind, but it is badly 


solely with a view to political advantage, place in office men notoriously | beaten and its supporters dissolve. 
unfit for their positions or unworthy of trust; and these men, knowing in F is tl , : ; : 
that their retention of place is in nowise dependent upon the faithful dis. Now, what is the cause of this apathy? It certainly is not that the 


charge of duty, devote themselves to electioneering and wire-pulling, to | virtue of the community is declining. The community is made up of 
the neglect of their proper functions. In many cases, knowing the uncer- | individuals, and each of us has only to look over his list of friends 
tainty of tenure, they eagerly abuse their positions to plunder the public . sii tia : : > gi 

and the Government, Thence arises not only the multiplication of offices and acquaintances to satisfy himself that men’s patriotism was never 


beyond all proportion to the work to be done, but the abuse of those offices | stronger than it is now; that promises are as faithfully kept, the 
to illicit gain, until the fearful aggregate of unnecessary salaries is the | various social and domestic duties as faithfully fulfilled, as ever 


smallest part of the pecuniary loss to the taxpayer. There may be exag- a A , i 
geration in the statement that from one-fourth to one-third of all the Neighbors are as neighborly, fathers as fatherly, as ever. There never 


revenues paid by the community fails to reach the treasury ; but the mere | was so much active humanity; never so much sympathy for the poor 
fact that such a statement can be made, with even an appearance of truth, | and weak; debtors were never more loyal; creditors never more for- 
reveals the demoralization of the service. “nel? , What o. I 
. a é “ ‘ous, i aus é f » £ ‘ 
“ Yet the country is prosperous and thriving, and can afford to support earing anc generous a causes he apat ry, therefore, about all 
a host of wasteful and dishonest officials, if it could thereby get its work reforms which are dependent on legislation—for it is only about these 
efficiently and satisfactorily accomplished. It is, however, notorious that | that there is apathy—is the widespread and deep-seated feeling 


almost all branches of the civil service are managed incompetently, and = . tie. ms: 3 
however energetic and faithful a portion of the public servants may be, that as long as the class engaged in the actual work of politics is 
their efforts are neutralized by the inattention and negligence natural to | NOt changed, there is not the slightest use in agitating about existing 
others who on ay pase as cney pare preferment, and who | evils, or in getting the laws changed on paper. The public has had 
know that no zeal in the discharge of duty will enable them to retain . rnerie atta . n ia 
their offices after an adverse election. Under such circumstances, slovenly orang Pap: tenes ~~ mo matter to what pesty the politician 
management must be the rule and not the exception. belongs, his character remains the same, and that no matter how eager 
“ This costly, cambrous, and inefficient machinery necessarily entails | he may be to satisfy popular demands by the speeches he makes or thie 
another evil of equal magnitude, in that it renders economy in the public | resolutions he passes, in the actual working of the machinery of the 


expenditure almost impossible. With political intrigue interpenetrating . ¢ , . , . . 
sitnost every fibre of the Government, retrenchment may be promised but government he is sure to play them false ; and he cannot help it. He is 
can never be performed. ‘Too many influences are at work to stimulate | driven into it by the very conditions of his career; for even if he be 
cameneaen. ae Smee aa pees Oe see numerous — not a knave himself, he has to owe his election to knaves, and has to 
powe » its vocates. fficie eform in our civi , . . a : of oa 8 

service means the diminution of our current expenditures, the increase of reward them with places in the public service. The necessity is a 
our revenues, the payment of our debt, the reduction of taxation, and the | horrible one, but the best men succumb to it. The number of men in 


transaction of our business with promptitude and accuracy. the House or Senate who do not do dirty work is every year dimin- 
‘“ 0. reve b ; : : H i a : P ste : Ban 
All these, however, are but material and economical reasons in favor | ishing. They are being steadily driven out of public life by the 


of the measure, and, powerful! as they are, yet are they the least important. : _s . : 
A young and vigorous community can afford to waste its strength and to clamors of those whom they will not satisfy— clamors, too—and this is 
indulge in extravagance, but it cannot afford to debase its morality and to the worst of it—whose real nature is disguised by a disgusting pre- 
stimulate corruption, or to make its political life a mere degrading scram- | tence of zeal for some “cause” which happens to stand high in pop- 
ble for place. It is notorious that almost all political movements are con- l t 

trolled by aspirants for office, that nominations are secured by corruption a 
and elections are carried by fraud, and that which should be the dignified If, therefore, we wish to rouse the people to actiye and hopeful 
spectacle of a great free community exercising its highest right, becomes | participation i the work of refitti : . 

a matter of bargain and sale, in which the people are treated as the pro- participation in the work of refitting the republic, we must offer them 
perty of a small class who devote their lives to the trickery and knavish- | ® reasonable expectation of new agents as well as new measures. 


vhic » > itic » > jienca . . r . *,¢ e a 
ness which rule. Politics are no longer a science, and statesmanship is | Way must be made in politics for decent and intelligent men, and this 


lost sight of, when ‘claims’ for office depend not’ on experience, intelli- 8 2s e48 2 : 
gence, and honesty, but on the cunning management of local conventions can only be done by depriving politics of all the attractions it now 


and skill in manipolating the ballot-box. Our present system tends in- offers as a trade to the lewd fellows of the baser sort who live 
evitably to reward corruption and to depress merit. Not only are the by it. 
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MORE LIGHT ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


We have been hoping for the last fortnight to see Mr. Robert Hart’s 
notes on the Chinese question, which have recently been made public, 
make their appearance in some of the papers in this part of the country 
which inflicted such awful chastisement a few weeks ago on Mr. Ross 
Browne and the degraded American and British merchants who “ drew 
him out” on the China question. The New York Tribune prudently 
selected one short extract from it which seemed to favor, though in an | 
infinitesimally small degree, the lucid conclusions about the Burlin- 
game treaty propounded in its columns by that distinguished publi- 
oleh. “Mark Twain.” But then the whole document is undoubtedly 
due to the public. It is the most important contribution to the con- 
troversy yet made, and we regret greatly that we ourselves cannot give 
it to our readers entire. Mr. Hart is an Irishman, Inspector-General of 
Imperial Maritime Customs—a man universally acknowledged to pos- 
sess extraordinary ability. He has made the Chinese customs service, 
as a distinguished American traveller assured us the other day, “the 
most perfect in the world.” He is in constant communication with the 
Chinese court; is confidentially consulted by them on all matters 
relating to intercourse with foreigners; speaks the language fluently; 
and was mainly instrumental both in originating the idea of an 
embassy to foreign powers and in having that idea embodied in the 


Burlingame mission. No foreigner, it is safe to say, is so competent 
as he to speak with authority about Chinese policy and aims. He has 
drawn up a series of “ notes” on Chinese affairs, apropos of the mean- 
ing of the Burlingame embassy, which are of the utmost importance, 
but which, as we have said, the papers which were so ready to heap 
abuse on Mr. Ross Browne have shown no signs of publishing. 

Now, what does Mr. Hart say as to the object of the mission? 
Does he say that it was to announce to the Western world that China was 
ready and willing to enter at once into the family of civilized nations; to 
accept “ progress ” in the sense in which we understand it; to throw 
the country open to Christian missionaries; and, in short, to become 
in all respects, and as rapidly as possible, such as we are?) Nothing of 
the kind. He says its object was, “‘as he understood it at the time, to 
cultivate and conserve friendly relations by explaining to each of the 
treaty powers the many difficulties that China cannot fail to experience 
in attempting to change existing conditions and to introduce novelties ; 
to bespeak forbearance, and prevent, in so far as possible, any resort 
to hostile pressure to wring from China concessions for which the Goy- 





ernment did not as yet feel itself ready.” He then declares that the 
objects of the mission have been misinterpreted by the press, “ inas- 
much as they gave out that it promised on the part of China the | 
immediate performance of the very things which China sent the mission | 
to explain te the West are so difficult of performance ;” and adds that | 
“nothing but complete ignorance of China” could have led the public | 
to delude itself by assuming “that the vast changes now looked for 
are regarded as necessary and longed for by China herself.” Mr, | 
Burlingame’s speeches, and in particular the one delivered at the New 
York dinner, appear to have excited great astonishment in China. 
This speech Mr, Hart deals with by claiming for it the latitude due to | 
after-dinner speeches in general; and while allowing that “its language | 
sounded strangely when read alongside of contemporaneous occurrences 
in China,” or when various passages in it are examined separately, he 
yet holds that “it was in the main defensible,” as the burden of it, 
addressed to a sympathetic audience, was: “ Leave China alone, and 
all that you wish for will in its own, good time follow.” 

As regards the actual state of feeling in China about progress, Mr. | 
Hart says that “to the mass of Chinese officials the word improvement 
would convey no idea corresponding to that which it has in the Western 
mind,” and that “some forty officials in the provinces, and perhaps 
ten in Peking, have a glimmering notion of what it is that the foreigner 
means when he speaks in general terms of progress ;” but of these 
fifty, “not one is prepared to enter boldly on a career of progress, and 
take the consequence of even a feeble initiative.” In other words, of 
the whole official class in China, not one man has the least notion of 
doing what people here have been believing, since the arrival of the 
Burlingame mission, they were prepared to do at once. 
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Of the treaty itself, Mr. Hart speaks somewhat slightingly. He says the 
new articles may be of use to the Chinese in California; but suggests 
whether they may not hinder, rather than further, “ progress,” by letting 
the Chinese at home know that citizens of the United States do not treat 
the Chinese in America fairly. He adds that it is altogether a mis- 
take to suppose that “China feels more kindly to the United States 
than to other powers ;” and he asserts thaf, as we pointed out in the 
Nation some weeks ago, the treaty has “ nothing in it that did not exist 
before in the shape of generally acknowledged principles of interna 
tional intercourse.” He says, too, that he had heard it remarked that 
the treaty by implication put China in a position of inferiority to the 
United States, inasmuch as the latter solemnly covenants and agrees to 
let the former manage her affairs as she pleases, and even engages not to 
force her to make telegraphs and railroads against her will. This is 
not the kind of compact into which two equal powers voluntarily 
enter. In fact, it sounds a little like a formal agreement on the part of 
A not to kick B every time he meets him in the street—from which it 
would be deduced either that A had been in the habit of doing so, or 
believed that he was entitled to do so if he pleased; and either infer 
ence might fairly be considered humiliating by the friends of B. 

With regard to the future, all Mr. Hart finds himself able to say is 
that China “has made a start” in the march of improvement, inasmuch 
as she has begun to feel her material weakness; and this feeling, he 
thinks, will undoubtedly stimulate her in the end into availing herself 
of the results of Western science, but how soon he is unable to say, 
and evidently thinks it will not be for a long while. But he confesses 
that even this hopeful feeling, as well as all other concessions she has 
as yet made to Western diplomacy, has been due to outside pressure 
and he condemns any agreement or promise of complete abstinence 
from pressure or interference on the part of the West, as this would, he 
believes, cause a return to the old stagnation, and would indetinitely 
postpone all improvement whatever. 

Now, if this be a correct account of the state of things—and one more 
likely to be correct we are never likely to get-—it is quite plain that the 
public here has been laboring under a great delusion, and that the 
sooner it gets rid of it the better. In the paroxysm of enthusiasm in- 
spired by the Burlingame mission, a great many people went as far 
in overrating Chinese civilization as they had previously gone in under- 
rating it. Some papers, indeed, talked of China as if it were a place to 
which we outside barbarians would do well to send our children to be 
educated. The truth seems to be that it is in many ways both a won- 
derful and admirable civilization; that it has performed one of the 


| greatest of exploits, inasmuch as it has raised a people out of barbarism 


without outside help; but it was arrested by some cause, which has 
never been explained, a couple of thousand years ago, and the usual 
consequence of a long continuance in a simply conservative po- 


| sition has followed—a consequence witnessed both in Rome and Con- 


stantinople—in that the soul has left it. That mysterious something 
without which the greatest armies are weak, the greatest navies des- 


picable, the largest population little better than a prey for the 


| spoiler, which gives -nationality its vigor, its self-reliance, and 


without which the finest body of philosophy in existence has but 
little more influence on national life than the sighing of the 
idle wind, China appears to have lost. The best way of bringing it 
back without killing the patient is now the problem which occupies 
the doctors who surround her bed. It is useless to say we must not 
exercise any pressure on her. We do exercise pressure on her every 
day. The presence of our merchants and vessels in her ports, of our 
ambassador at Peking, the exemption of American citizens from the 
jurisdiction of her judges, are all the results of pressure. If we really 
allowed her to do as she pleased, not a foreigner would be found on her 
soil within three months. So that of pressure we must be guilty. But 
how much should we hereafter exercise, and in what manner should it 
be exercised, are the questions now to be answered. To the first it is 
safe to reply : as little as is consistent with the exact and faithful fulfil- 
ment of obligations already entered into by the Chinese Government ; 
to the second: by the constant exhibition in all our intercourse, but 
with every possible regard for the susceptibilities of a susceptible 
people, of our firm and undoubted faith that our civilization is a 
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better one and our morality a higher one than theirs, and that the 
preservation of the empire depends on their adoption of it. To pre- 
tend or appear to believe anything else would be a lie, and no good 


comes of lying. 

jut we cannot be too careful in all our intercourse with them of 
doing anything to weaken their political framework, or to lessen the 
dignity or authority of their Government in the eyes of the people. It 
would be easy enough for the Western powers to overthrow the Chinese 
Government; but the whole of them put together could not substitute 
in a hundred years one that would answer the needs of the people of 
China one-tenth part as well. In fact, the inevitable result of violent 
outside interference in Chinese affairs must be anarchy; and established 
governments are bound by the laws of political morality, just as firmly 
as revolutionists are, not to do anything to overthrow an established 
political system unless they are sure they put something better in its 


place. RR ath! SAO, 


NICHOLS VS. NICHOLS. 

On the 8th of May, in the year 1866, at Newtown, Connecti- 
cut, Alexander R. T. Nichols was married to Charlotte Beers. In the 
spring of this year, Mrs. Nichols obtained a divorce for her husband's 
adultery, and a decree was granted making it lawful for her to marry 
again. She did marry again, her second husband being John D. 
Gebhard, of Schoharie. Notwithstanding the apparent regularity of 
these proceedings, the following order has recently been entered by 
Judge Clerke: “That the judgment in this action, made on the 12th 
day of July, 1869, be and the same is hereby set aside and vacated ; 
and it is further ordered that all the proceedings in this action, as the 
same are contained in said judgment-roll, be and the same are hereby 
set aside and vacated, with costs, for fraud and imposition upon the 
court.” ‘The facts connected with the fraud and imposition referred to 
in this second decree furnish materials for an interesting chapter in the 
history of the administration of justice in this city. 

Without going into every repulsive detail afforded by the case, it 
is enough, to begin with, to say that, if adultery was committed, the 
party guilty of it was certainly not the husband ; that, most probably, 
Gebhard was the wife’s paramour, though this she strenuously denies; 
and that the decree of divorce was obtained as a convenient screen for 
their criminality. Shortly after her marriage, Mrs. Nichols became 
acquainted with Gebhard, and the acquaintance ripened into an inti- 
macy which subsequently resulted in a departure of the pair to Europe. 
Returning to this country last winter, Mrs. Nichols, now Mrs. Gebhard, 
set about procuring a divorce in the following manner: The first step 
is for one Northrop, the plaintiff's attorney—who only appears in the 
case, it seems, out of good nature, that his name may be used by Orson 
A. House, Gebhard’s lawyer—to make complaint charging Nichols with 
adultery; and Mrs. Nichols, who, like a more celebrated character, 
never moves “ without tacking on five or six affidavits,’ makes oath 
that she believes the charge to be true. Now, as most of our readers 
probably know, when a complaint is made against any one, the first 
thing done is to summon the defendant to appear and answer. The 
officials charged with the duty of summoning defendants are sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs, and constables. When, however, it is made to appear 
to the court that the defendant is out of the jurisdiction, he is sum- 
moned by advertisement. Two new affidavits accordingly make their 
appearance ; one by Mrs. Nichols, and the other by Oscar W. Smith— 
another good-natured man who “allowed his name to be used” in the 
case—who both depose that the defendant is not to be found in New 
York—not alleging the reason, however, which was that they had not 
looked for him. Not being found, he must be advertised for; and to 
obtain the necessary order application must be made to some judge. 
Does the reader feel any doubt as to what magistrate the plaintiff will 
enlist in her service?) Having the advice of counsel learned in the law, 
she actually appears before Mr. Justice Cardozo, who immediately makes 
an order that summons shall be served on the defendant by publication 
in the Weekly News and the Jewish Messenger, and that a copy of the sum- 
mons and complaint be forthwith directed to him at Greenfield in the 
State of Connecticut. Mr. Nichols, not being a reader of the Weekly 
News or the Jewish Messenger, and probably, like most other people, 
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having never heard of them, does not see the advertisement. Nor does 
the letter addressed to Greenfield reach him. The reason of this i 
probably that it was never deposited in the post-office, 

And now everything goes smoothly. Mr. Nichols fails to appear, anq 
the case is handed over by Judge Barnard to William H. Tracy as refi... 
Mr. Tracy is satisfied with the affidavit of Henry B. Harrison as t, the 
fact of the adultery, and recommends a decree of divorce, which Jue, 
Barnard—why is it always either Barnard or Cardozo ?—at ie 
grants. But it now turns out that no such person as Henry B. [[,;); 
son exists. And it further appears that the complaint, the affiday;; of 
Charlotte B. Nichols, the affidavit of Oscar W. Smith, and the ¢, sth. 
mony of Henry B. Harrison are all in the handwriting of Orson A. Hoy. 
Gebhard’s lawyer; that House was in the habit of using at his office 
in the preparation of papers and signatures, three different shades of 
ink, and that three different shades appear in the judgment-roll jn ¢),, 
case of Nichois vs. Nichols, The latest affidavit in the suit rungs , 
follows : 


is 


City and County of New York, ss. : Charles Conkling being sworn 
says that he does not know Alexander R. T. Nichols, the defendant iy 1},;, 
action, or any one of that name, and never saw him to his knowledge. 
that on the 6th day of July, 1869, he signed the name of Henry B. [arrj. 
son to an affidavit in this action, and went before William H. Tracy, t\e 
referee in this action, and swore to the same; that deponent did not know 
the contents of said deposition ; that the same was not read to him, nor 
was he informed of what it contained ; that he was employed by Orson 4 
House, Esq.; that said House requested deponent to sign the name of 
Harrison to said deposition, and went with deponent to the office of said 
Tracy, and was present when he made oath to said deposition ; deponen: 
does not know any one named Henry B. Harrison; said name was civey 
to him by said House ; and deponent further saith he does not know the 
plaintiff above-named, or any one in the transaction except House. 

Sworn to, etc., September 28, 1869. CHARLES CONKLING. 
In short, the whole affair was an enormous fraud from beginning to 
end. But it is not on this account that we mention it. Fraud is 4 
common enough thing all over the wor'd, and the case of Nichols rs, 
Nichols is not the first in which imposition has been practised upon a 
court of justice. The significance of the case lies in the ease and ra- 
pidity with which the fraud was perpetrated, and the amazing ne«ii- 
gence of the officials concerned. Of course, in all legal proceedings, 
courts must rely greatly on the honor of the members of the bar. [i 
being impossible for judges to examine into every fact in a case, mat- 
ters peculiarly within the knowledge of attorneys are taken to be 
true on the attorney’s word. In such matters, for instance, as that of « 
summons, the statement of the plaintiffs lawyer that the defendant was 
not within the sheriff's reach would generally be received as reliable, 
and summons by advertiseanent would be ordered. And in such a 
case, the court would most likely enquire of the plaintiffs attorne 
what journals would be most likely to find the defendant. For it is in 
the nature of things impossible for a court to inform itself upon such 
points judicially, and so it has to resort to informal means. And where 
an upright bar exists, the practice works well. But cases of application 
for divorce furnish an exception to these rules, for many reasons. In 
the first place, the law does not, in theory, favor divorce, and is said to 
look with a suspicious eye on all such suits; in the second place, every 
one knows, as a matter of fact, that they are a kind of suit in which 
collusion is eminently likely ; and, in the third place, the divorce lawyer 
is proverbially one of the most rascally scoundrels in existence. Thicre 
are, of course, some lawyers who take charge of divorce cases who are 
an honor to their profession, but the rule is the other way. A graphic 
description has been recently given of this sort of practitioner in the 
World : 

“The lawyers of the ‘ring’ are the pariahs of their profession ; men 
who have been disbarred in other States (sometimes in other countries) 
for detected malpractice ; men who began life fairly, but sank to ignominy 
through dissipation, political failure, or natura] vicious tendencies ; men, 
even, who never opened a law-book before entering upon their present 
avocation, but gleaned a practical knowledge of the legal alternative o! 
‘wedded woe’ by a course of training in the private detective’s trade. 
These latter worthies often hire the use of practising lawyers’ names. 
Occasionally they hire the said lawyers themselves to go through the mum- 
meries of the courts for them; and we could name one of our most elo- 
quent and respectable criminal pleaders who, on a certain occasion at least, 
permitted himself to be nominally associated with one of the boldest 
operators of the ‘ring.’ These sinister traders in domestic infamy, secret 
libel, and suborned perjury announce their business and addresses by 
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means of advertisements which, on their faces, give proof of deliberate 
fraud. In public print they inform their would-be patrons that ‘ success is 


guarant 


cured ;’ that intemperance, desertion, etc., ‘is a sufficient cause ;’ that there 


eed; that ‘no fee is required until the decree of divorce is se- | Gum 
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shall be ‘no publicity ;’ and that the decree procured shall be ‘ good in | 


every State.’ No particular knowledge of any law is requisite to teach 


tha . . he i rs 
answer the bait believe that any honest or legitimate process is intended. 


It is easy to see that under these circumstances a court cannot, in 
divorce cases, rely with implicit confidence on the attorneys practising 
before it. And in the Nichols case everything wore a suspicious look. 
The non-appearance of the husband and the suggestion to the court 
of newspapers whose only recommendation could have been their 
obseurity—these things alone were sufficient to arouse the suspicions 
of any but an exceptionally confiding nature, and we have never heard 
this trait attributed to either Barnard or Cardozo, while the facts 
already stated, in addition to that of the extremely sparse attendance 
of witnesses at the final hearing before the referee, might fairly have 
raised a doubt in the mind of that officer. But Mr. Tracy is as child- 
like as his superiors. We should like to know something more about 
this reference. We should like to know how long the hearing occu- 
pied ; why Charles Conkling, who personated Henry B. Harrison, was 
allowed to swear to written statements prepared for him by some one 
else, and the contents of which he now says he did not at the time 
know, and why he was not examined by the referee; where the referee 
sat during the hearing; whether he went out to take lunch during the 
proceedings, and how long he staid, and how the case was managed in 
his absence; whether he heard the case separately or at the same time 
with two or three others. Our readers may not be aware that this last 
method is a possible one; but we assure them that an enterprising 
referee will hear three cases at once just as easily as an ordinary judge 
will hear one. The persons interested in the various suits are placed 
in various positions about the room, while the referee goes on quietly 
with his own business. If any question arises in any of the suits 
whjch the attorneys cannot arrange, he is called in, settles it, and goes 
back to his work. Of course, if there is but one side present, as in the 
Nichols case, there seems no reason why the referee should appear on 
the scene at all. He may as well go home to his wife and children 
and sign the papers next morning when they have been made ready 
by the plaintiff's attorney. 

It is said that House and Northrop and Edward Gebhard are to be 
disbarred. 
and Cardozo? 
respectable judiciary, but when you see a judge tuming a lawyer out 
of court for the same practices which won the former his seat on the 
bench, the spectacle is neither edifying nor useful. So, also, theoreti- 
cally, a reform in the referee system, an exposure of its abuses, would 
be no bad thing, but most of the referees are blood-relations of the 
judges who refer cases to them. The system is rotten to the core, and 
the core is the judiciary. For our own part, we do not believe that 
either House or Northrop or Gebhard will be disbarred. And if they 
are, our readers may rely upon it that they will continue to carry on 
an extensive divorce business through the kindness of friendly mem- 
bers of the bar who will allow them the “use of their names.” 





EDUCATION FOR JOURN 


M. Gaston BorssiER closes an elaborate article on the higher education 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for August 15, by an argument in favor 
of the study of science which will probably impress forcibly the great 
body of thoughtful readers in all countries, and that is, that the increas- 
ing influence of journalism on the thought and life of the age needs to be 





t a practice thus announced is rife with iniquity ; nor do those who | 
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Every word he says on the subject is true, and he might have 
said more, for he might have said that not only have journalists 
defects, but that there are signs that they are coasing to 
be ashamed of them, and have begun even to glory in them. There 
is growing amongst them an ideal of their profession, in which 


all the more ignorant, unscrupulous, slapdash, “lively” members 


| figure as leaders, in which pop and fizz pass under the name of 








But who shall disbar Tracy, and who shall eject Barnard | 
Disbarring is a very good thing when you have a | 


“sparkle,” and in which a man’s indifference to the literal facts of 
a matter in discussing it or describing it is looked on as one of 
the signs of peculiar fitness for his calling. In this ideal, too, profes 
sional “training” consists simply in acquiring readiness with the pen, 
first by paragraphing “items,” then ~by reporting, and then by dash 
ing off “reflections” on all sorts of subjects that happen to present them 
selves, combined with familiarity with the work of the composing-room. 
There is in fact no class of the community from which the notion that a 
journalist needs a thorough education receives at this moment less 
encouragement than from journalists themselves. The young man who 
thinks of choosing it for a profession hears of nothing so much praised by 
his confréres as the capacity for tickling the public, nothing so much 
belittled and laughed at as a desire to instruct it, nothing held up to him 
so constantly as the goal of his striving as the extension of “sales: and 
judged by “sales,” of course the really great journalist is he who can best 
adapt his wares, not to the intellectual or moral needs, but to the tastes 
of the greatest number—that is, to the least instructed portion of every 
community, and their strongest tastes are apt to be their lowest In 
short, it may be considered the only intellectual calling, at the present day, 
in which professional pride can be hardly said to exist, in which the 
members, as a body, make no pretence to anything better than the supply 
of a certain commercial demand on the part of the public. There is 
hardly a lawyer who would not blush to own that he cared for nothing 
but rolling up his bank-account ; no clergyman would avow that the filling 
of his pews was the one object of his concern ; and a doctor would think it 
foul scorn to be told that in his practice the interests of science were 
nothing to him. There is a demand, nevertheless, and an enormous and 
insatiable demand, for thoroughly unscrupulous advocates, for charlatanic 
ministers, and for medical quacks, which, to the honor of the race, these 
three professions have in all countries and all ages steadily refused to 
supply, feeling amply compensated for the loss in money their selfabne 
gation might cause them by the addition it made to their self-respect and 
to “the honor of their cloth "—a phrase in which there is more glory for 
human nature than appears on the surface. When a similar spirit shall 
have been infused into journalism, it is no exaggeration to say, consider 
ing the influence which journalism is acquiring over men and manners, 
that true civilization will have made one of the greatest gains it has ever 
made, or is likely to make. 


There is nothing particularly novel in this view of the matter. It does 
not appear in newspapers, naturally enough, but it is what people are con- 
stantly thinking or saying in private; and the possibility of making a 
change for the better, of infusing into journalists a higher sense of moral 
and intellectual responsibility, and rooting out the idea that the possession 
of a ready pen and familiarity with the mode of “making up” a paper 
are the principal or only requisites for the successful practice of the pro- 
fession, are just now occupying a great number of good minds. In most 


| addresses to colleges and other learned bodies, and in most of the treatises 


on higher education, one finds more or less extended mention of it, as one 
of the gravest subjects of the day, and we see that there is talk of an 


| attempt to deal with it directly at General Lee's college in Virginia by the 
| establishment of a chair, or other machinery, for the special cultivation of 


met, or counterbalanced, by some training for youth which will implant | 


in them “a love of serious knowledge, a taste for minute exactness, a 
hatred of sounding generalities, which will make them feel the need of 
going to the bottom of things, and of holding their tongues about what 
they do not understand.” He says that “incurable levity” is one of the 
conditions of journalistic literature, and he moralizes sadly on the ten- 
dency of even the best journalists “ to discuss things they do not understand, 
to affirm stoutly what is very doubtful and will probably be denied the 
day after, to get out of bad scrapes under cover of g witticism, and to 
cover up ignorance under a cloud of rhetoric,” 
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the journalist's art. But the idea that a man needs to be specially pre- 
pared for it at college we hold to be nearly as erroneous as the idea that 
he can be prepared for it in a newspaper office, though the first is a much 
more excusable error than the last, if, indeed, it needs any excuse at all. 
The purely mechanical work of a newspaper—the arrangement of the con- 
tents—is something for which, of course, more or less practice is necessary, 
but it is something to which the feeblest powers are equal. It bears about 
the same relation to the work of editing that battalion drill bears to 
strategy, and the proportion of really good editors it would produce to the 
number of those engaged in it would be about that borne by great generals 
to drill-sergeants. Yet this is the only approach to specia] education that 
journalists need or can receive. Special education is required by men 
whose calling forces them to deal with a certain class of facts; a journal. 
ist’s business is to reason on all the facts of life, of every class, or at least, 
if he does not reason on them all himself, to know whether other persons 
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can reason on them or not. There is no recipe that will enable a man to 
do this. Good natural powers, strengthened by general cultivation, will, 
but nothing else. The more a man knows of everything, and the better he 
can make deductions from what he knows, the better journalist he will be, 
if he possesses also the art of expressing himself in a taking way, and 
possesses the orator’s power of perceiving when he has said as much on 
any one theme as his audience will stand. The art of journalism lies in the 
expression ; the science of it may be said to include all sciences, inasmuch 
as what it now undertakes to do is to help the public at large to think 
correctly on every subject of human interest. When we say this, we say 
enough to show the absurdity of establishing a special chair or opening a 
special class of journalism in colleges. As regards the expression or rhet- 
orice of journalism, it is, or ought to be, taught to everybody. It is neither 
more nor less than the art of saying clearly and attractively whatever you 
have to say in as few words as possible—in other words, the art of being 
perspicuous and concise. There are certain rules which will help a man 
to do this, but they are taught in all the colleges. The teaching of them 
will enable anybody to speak and write better than he would without 
them, but can never teach a man to speak and write well in default of 
natural ability. In natural qualifications for journalism, as for other call- 
ings, men vary infinitely. 

There are three fields of study, certainly, which are perhaps more 

likely to be useful to a journalist, as such, than to a man of other callings: 
history, legislative science—meaning by that the knowledge of the limits 
and powers of legislation—and political economy, or the knowledge of the 
working of the laws of human nature which regulate the production and 
distribution of weath ; but then these are fields which every man pretend- 
ing to be educated ought to cultivate, no matter to what special pursuit 
he intends to devote himself. There is, however, nothing on which journals 
comment so much, or which they influence so much, as politics, and nobody 
can discuss politics properly who is not familiar with what has been done 
in that department of activity—who does not know what can be done in it 
and what had better be let alone, and who does not passably understand 
the nature of the vast and complicated machinery of trade, now so large a 
part of the world’s work. In short,no man can say he is qualified to be an 
editor, in default of actual trial of his powers, who has not received as good 
a general education as can be obtained. If indeed intellectual training be 
of any value whatever, it is of more value to the journalist than to men of any 
other calling, for various reasons. One is, that his work is one which is not, 
like the lawyer’s or doctor’s or scientific man’s, submitted to any test by 
which its soundness or accuracy can be ascertained ; his own judgment has, 
after all, in most cases to decide finally on the value of what he has done: 
“ Sales” gauge the popular demand for his wares ; but they tell nothing about 
the quality of his wares—the greatest ass often having the greatest number 
of readers. Another is, that his temptations to disregard intellectual stand- 
ards and discard high ideals are greater than those of most men. He 
practises his profession in the market-place, and is exposed alternately to 
the hootings or applause of a great and ill-informed multitude, and his 
judgment needs to be extraordinarily strong to resist influences of this 
nature. Lastly, deliberation and revision are almost completely forbidden 
to him by the very nature of his calling. Like the Irish witness who in- 
advertently swore the horse was fifteen feet high, and afterwards refused 
to substitute “hands” for “ feet,’ whatever he has once said he has to 
stick to, and the importance to him, therefore, of his saying the right thing 
the first time is enormous. 


A good illustration of the way in which people are led astray in our 
day by the growing demand for “ special education ”—or, in other words, 
for short-cuts to all the trades and professions—is afforded by those emi- 
nently deluding institutions, “ business colleges.” They have been called 
into existence by the growing desire on the part of young men to dispense 
with the long apprenticeship without which it was difficult in old times 
to obtain a recognized and respected place in the commercial world. Soa 
crowd of raw boys are collected in a large room, and employed in playing 
at the mechanical operations of trade, running from one end of it to the 
other, making sham deposits in imaginary banks, drawing sham checks, 
and making sham purchases—or, in other words, familiarizing themselves 
Jaboriously with the forms of business. Now there would be little objec- 
tion to this in itself if they were not at the same time kept under the 
hallucination that they were learning to be “ business men.” It would be 
just as sensible to tell them that,in learning the manual of arms, they 
were qualifying themselves to command armies. To become a good busi- 
ness man requires a certain training of the judgment and character—the 
acquisition of certain habits of mind which can only be acquired by long 
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exposure to certain powerful influences, such as those to which a boy is 
exposed who is taken young into a real mercantile house, and employed in 
real transactions involving real responsibility, and familiarized day by day 
with the spectacle of men whom he looks up to, and who are masters of 
their work, engaged in the solution of the various problems of trade. I1js 
whole moral and mental constitution is in this way moulded to suit the 
exigencies of his calling. He learns when to be bold and when to jo 
cautious, and he learns above all things the enormous difference between 
facts and fancies. This training is no longer very common, we admit. 
but neither is the type of merchants which this training created. The 
modern type approaches more nearly to the gambler than the trader. 
The “graduate” of the business college rushes into the market with })j, 
check-book and‘ his invoices and his accounts-current, and feeling himself 
utterly incapable of working for distant results, or following the thread of 
complicated combinations, tries to make his fortune and “ go to Europe” 
by a happy throw or two in some speculative commodity, and furnishes 
after a few years, one of the innumerable wrecks which now warn eee 
away from “ business,” and give the great money markets of the world 
such a close resemblance to Baden-Baden and Homburg. 








ENGLAND. 
LONDON, September 14, 1869. 

LONDON is at its deadest and dreariest. Mile after mile of houses jn 
the more comfortable quarters of the town exhibit nothing but closed 
shutters. Shop-keepers yawn over their counters; clubs are abandoned 
by all but the inevitable bore; and newspaper editors pray, I fear, for 
terrible accidents, grievous scandals, or any relief to the monotony of the 
season. Two or three topics have been started with very fair success, 
The boat-race was a useful bit of excitement; the Byron scandal has been 
discussed till it is a trifle threadbare ; and the illness of the Emperor has 
been a perfect godsend. Your correspondent must humbly confess that 
he has been taking a holiday, and has avoided as much as might be 
the very sight of an English newspaper. He must therefore beg for 
pardon if he diverges for once into a topic of not strictly domestic interest 
The British tourist abroad would furnish matter for a longer essay ¢han 
can find space in your columns. There is something at once melancholy 
and ludicrous in the increasing crowd which struggles and jostles along 
all the main lines of Continental travel. The intelligent traveller, who 
enjoys what he sees, is almost lost in a crowd of utterly ignorant 
sight-seers. I do not know whether,the name of Cook’s tourist is yet 
familiar to you. Mr. Cook is a man of mark in his way. He knows, as | 
have been informed, not a single word of any language but his own. Le 
does not affect to be a philosophical or scientific or artistic traveller, but 
he has a talent for organization of which he has made the most. The 
utterly ignorant and helpless tourist, whose knowledge of foreigners is 
confined to a passing glimpse of uncouth refugees in Leicester Square, 
saves himself all trouble in devising a route by buying a ticket from Mr. 
Cook. This ticket takes him along a certain indicated list of places, 
allowing him to stop at certain points, and points out the hotels he is to 
visit. He may go alone; but if mistrustful of his powers, he may join a 
party headed by the great Mr. Cook, or some of his assistants, in person. 
Such parties form barbarian hordes, which are to be encountered in all 
show places on the Continent. In the better-known parts of the Alps, 
along the Rhine, in Paris or Florence, and even so far as the Nile and 
Jerusalem, they come down like the wolf on the fold, although it cannot 
precisely be said that their cohorts are gleaming in purple and gold. 
On the contrary, they carry with them that unmistakable air of Oxford 
Street or the Strand which points out the genuine Cockney all over the 
world. Strange stories are told of them; how they astonish the wor 
shippers in Eastern shrines and Continental churches; how sublimely 
ignorant they show themselves of the manners and customs of every 
country but their own; and how they bore the unfortunate compatriot 
who falls into their clutches. Not long ago, a friend of mine was in a 
steamboat on the Lake of Geneva. He saw a tourist walk up to a gentle- 
man standing innocently on the deck and ask him, “Are you Lord 
so-and-so?’ mentioning the name of an English minister. The gentleman 
| confessed his identity, whereupon the tourist returned to his companions 
with the information, and each of them came up in turn to gaze critically 
at an English peer on his travels. They apparently considered him to be 
| one of the sights provided by the energy of their great master. And 
now, I will venture to add that, conversing with a foreign gentleman 
whom I lately met in a railway abroad, he told me that he was unable to 
distinguish between Englishmen and Americans. Neither people would, 
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I fear, take the remark as a compliment; but in spite of the wide differ- 
ences of national character, I must confess that there is, one strong point 
of resemblance. Between us, we furnish by far the largest proportion of 
that noisy, pushing, and ignorant class of tourists which is really an 
offence to persons of any refinement. I will not attempt to compare the 
merits of the Cockney of London and his cousin from New York. They 
have many qualities in common; the same sublime ignorance of foreign 
languages and contempt for foreigners; the same facility of doing a picture- 
gallery at the rate of one thousand pictures in an hour; and the same 
faculty for treading, literally and metaphorically, on the toes of all less 
pushing and audacious persons. Perhaps there is more excuse for the 
American—who, it may be, has only three months in his life to see the 
whole of Europe—than for the Briton, who always has the Continent at his 
doors. But for whatever reason, it is my candid opinion that, if united, 
we might beat the world in a show of the most offensive variety of 
tourists. 

Perhaps these sentiments are not precisely democratic ; I ought not, it 
may be, to grudge ignorant and vulgar people the opportunity of rubbing 
off a little of their vulgarity and ignorance in a visit to the most remarka- 
ble parts of the Old World. And, to say the truth, I believe that even 
Cook’s tourists profit to some extent by their travel ; they learn the truth, 
still so little appreciated, that there are some other habitable regions in 
the world outside the postal district of London. Yet it is impossible not 
to wish that they would take the trouble to qualify themselves a little 
better for their travelling, and, further, that till they have done so they 
could be kept confined within certain districts. This last condition, 
indeed (and this is a practical moral of my remarks), is tolerably fulfilled 
by a spontaneous process. ‘Tourists of the class described are not an 
adventurous race ; they follow each other’s steps like a flock of sheep ; and 
a knowledge of their -instincts will enable a judicious traveller to keep 
pretty clear of their intrusion. They swarm at the big hotels in Paris; 
they crowd such places as Hlomburg and Baden, and Americans especially 
astonish the customary visitors by the boldness of their play ; on the Righi 
they are multitudinous ; and at Interlaken or Chamouni, like the sands of 
the sea for number. I visited St. Moritz, on the Engadine, this summer, 
which till lately was one of the least-known districts in the Alps. Un- 
luckily, fashionable doctors in London and elsewhere have taken it up, 
and now every hotel is crammed from roof to cellar with crowds of 
English and Americans, and more hotels are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Yet nething is easier than to get outside of the current. 
mayeur is at least as beautiful as Chamouni—to my mind far finer, and it 
is perfectly easy of access ; yet Courmayeur is as primitive as Chamouni is 
sophisticated. In every part of the Alps, it is only necessary to cross a 
single ridge to be out of the way of the crowd; and I was more than a 
month this summer in one of the loveliest of Alpine districts (that which 
borders on Venetia) without hearing a word of English spoken from any 
but our own party. Of course, the hackneyed points of view are probably 
the most beautiful, and there one must be content to suffer; but I think 
people hardly know how easy it is by a very slight detour to enjoy the 
primitive country, where hotels are still moderate and the people still 
civil. A bill for three people for a day, in very comfortable quarters, 
often cost us less than twenty francs; and cheapness is generally in pro- 
portion to friendliness. The same truth applies, with the necessary mod- 
ifieations, even to such places as Paris or the Rhine. The vulgar tourist 
has to pay for his ignorance both in hard cash and discomfort, and a wiser 
man may easily make good use of his knowledge. The mountain enthu- 
siasm has perhaps a little declined, owing to the successful ascents of all 
the highest peaks. A fatal accident took place on the Shreckhorn, 
owing to the neglect of one of the most essential precautions. Yet to 
men who rate themselves as good average walkers, I would say that if 
they take proper precautions, the real way to enjoy the Alps is to take a 
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part of the population as well as of the grandest scenery, and the ordinary 
tourist be so completely avoided. 

Here I am reminded of an article, which 
in the Nation, apropos of the boat-race. I am recommending a prac- 
tice which savors of muscular Christianity, and I observe that 
you look, and not unreasonably, with very doubtful approval upon 
that popular sect. The modern English love of athletic exercises is 
undoubtedly excessive, and both at schools and universities excellence in 
such pursuits is esteemed quite out of proportion to the value set upon 
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knapsack and a really good guide, and to penetrate for a few weeks into | 
the remoter valleys and over some of the high peaks and glaciers. There | 
is no other mode in which so much may be seen of the unsophisticated | 
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intellectual merit. It is also, I believe, true that this mania is closely 
connected with the predominance in the English ideal of character of 
those qualities which go to make up the model aristocrat, the manly and 
truth-telling but rather arrogant and full-blooded, and decidedly ignorant 
and narrow-minded, type of human being, Yet, if you will permit me to 
say so, I think that the tendency has something more in it than this. 
As one who has taken very great interest in sundry athletic pursuits, I 
cannot quite give up my admiration for our oarsmen and cricketers. ‘They 
supply a real want of modern times, and that is why their pursuits 
flourish. We are living more and more in towns, and constantly 
making greater calls upon our nervous energies. Field sports in England 
are every day becoming more artificial ; partridge-shooting resembles the 
slaughter in a poulterer’s yard; and even fox-hunting—the manliest of 
our sports—has many difficulties to struggle against as cultivation im- 
proves. Under such circumstances, the middle classes, who are the great 
supporters of athletic exercise, really value any pursuit which enables 
them to forget for a little the counting-house or the office, and to brace 
their muscles and give tone to their digestions. They are glad to see 
their boys acquire athletic tastes, and encourage as much as possible such 
amusements as cricket, rowing, gymnastics, or mountaineering, which 
provide a thorough relaxation and a good physical exercise for the body. 
In America, I should fancy, the same need must be felt as strongly. My 
own feeling is that we require in England not the discouragement of 
such pursuits so much as the encouragement of others which they have 
too much ousted from their place. I don’t wish to see our lads less fond 
of boating, though I do most earnestly desire to see them with a higher 
standard of intellectual excellence. The cultivation of athletic exercise 
may safely be left to the spontaneous energy of schoolboys and young 
men; but it requires not to be put down, but to be kept under certain 
prudential Testraints. 

One word as to the boat-race. It resembled exactly the recent races 
between Oxford and our English Cambridge ; and the defeat of the Amer- 
icans was due, I should fancy, to the same cause which has injured the 
rowing of the mother university. Their style was suited to a short burst 
rather than a four-mile course. I do not see how the hostile sympathies 
of their spectators could have had any adverse influence; for certainly 
they had fair play, and even a very large amount of popular enthusiasm. 
Every one admired their pluck, and wished for a close contest. But at 
the next race, they must try to improve their style if they wish to give 
Oxford crews a satisfactory lesson. Perhaps, however, I am diverging too 
far towards the language of sporting newspapers. I will only conclude 
by expressing a wish for more contests carried on with equally good 
feeling and equal determination on both sides. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PEACE AND LIBERTY. 
: VEVAY, September 17, 1869, 

DcnInG the present week, the so-called “ Congreesof Peace and Liberty ” 
has been holding its third annual session at Lausanne. The proclaimed 
objects of the Congress are such that Switzerland is the only country in 
Europe in which it can be allowed to hold its meetings. Two years ago 
it met at Geneva, last year at Berne, and next year it will probably meet 
at Bale or Neuchatel. The Congress this year hada special interest from the 
fact that Victor Hugo had been chosen for its honorary president, and had 
promised to be present at its deliberations. But even without this personal 
attraction, it would have had interest as bringing together a number of the 
leading democrats and enthusiastic liberals of France and Germany, eager to 
give expression to their doctrines, and whose discussions consequently could 
not fail to indicate the direction and force of some of the currents of revo 
lutionary opinion. The object of the Congress, or rather of the league of 
which it is the voice, is, as the circular of its central committee declares, 
the formation of a republican federation of the peoples of Europe. Its 
means of action are the press, speech, public meetings, popular assemblies. 
It aims at the substitution for standing armies of national militias, the 
separation of church and state, the establishment of the rights of women, 
the solution of social questions by the development of the principle of 
property resting upon individual or co-operative labor, by the diffusion of 
instruction and education, by liberty of association, and, “in a word, by 
whatever can with justice promote a constantly increasing equality among 
citizens.” 

The programme is intentionally broad enough, and in parts vague 
enough, to cover many differences of opinion as to methods of action, and 
to conciliate to its support republicans of every color and temper. The 
chance is so smal! at present of carrying the flag of European republi- 
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canism from the field of discussion to that of action, that it is doubtless 
well enough to leave the former open on all sides, and, if possible, to 
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prevent the erection of any dividing walls of opinion on matters of detail. 

The central committee, composed of six members from different 
countries, presented for discussion at the present meeting the following 
questions : 

1. The determination of the basis of a federal organization of Europe. 

2. The solution of the Eastern question, including that of Poland. 

3. The means of removing all economical and social antagonisms among 
citizens. ‘These questions were to be discussed in the given order. 

The first session was held on Tuesday afternoon. Lausanne has no 
large public hall, and the Congress had to content itself with a sort of 
concert-hall, in the building known as the Casino—a little Doric edifice, of 
no merit or beauty, which stands just at the entrance of the old town, as 
you go up the hill from the railroad station. The hall will not hold, at 
the utmost, more than 500 or 600 persons, and, in order to prevent its 
being overcrowded, numbered tickets were issued for the floor to all per- 
sons willing to enroll themselves as “adherents” to the programme, and 
to pay a franc and a half; while cheaper tickets admitted, for a single 
session, non-adherents to a place in a temporary gallery which had been 
erected across the end of the room, opposite the platform. 

The most interesting incident of the opening session was a brief and 
characteristic speech by Victor Hugo, whose entrance upon the platform 
was greeted with prolonged and tumultuous applause. Ten days earlier, he 
had addressed a letter from Brussels to the members of the Congress, which 
had been printed and distributed. It was in his most ecstatic vein of rhap- 
He had said, “ The first need of man, his first right, his first duty is 
liberty. The first of servitudes is the frontier. Who says frontier 
says ligature. Cut the ligature, efface the frontier, away with the custom- 
house officer, away with the soldier; in other terms, be free: peace fol- 
Peace henceforward profound. Peace made once for all. Peace 
inviolable. For whose interest do frontiers exist? For kings. 
Divide to reign. A frontier implies a sentry-box ; a sentry-box implies a 
soldier. No passing. Word of all privileges, of all prohibitions, of all 
censures, of all tyrannies. From this frontier, from this sentry-box, from 
this soldier, proceeds every human calamity. The king, being the excep- 
tion, needs the soldier for his defence, who in his turn must murder in 
order to live. Wars have all sorts of pretexts, but only one cause, 
the army. Uow suppress the army? By the suppression of despotism.” 

There is a good deal more of this sort in the letter. The speech had 
no such lyrie flights, and the audience was a little disappointed not only 
by its brevity, but by the comparative tameness of its rhetoric, if not also 
by its emptiness. 

“Citizens,” said he, “you were right to choose for the place of your 
deliberations this noble country of the Alps. First, it is free ; then, it is 
sublime. Yes, it is here; yes, it is in presence of this magnificent nature 
that it is becoming to make the great declarations of humanity, among 
others this: no more wars. You make it; be felicitated. One question 
dominates this Congress. We—all who are here—what is it that we 
desire? We desire peace; we desire it ardently ; we desire it 
absolutely ; we desire it between man and man, between people and 
people, between race and race, between brother and brother, between 
Abel and Cain; we desire the immense appeasing of hate. But this 
peace, how do we desire it? Do we desire it at any cost ; do we desire it 
No. We desire not peace with back bowed and 
We desire not peace under despotism ; we desire not 
we desire not peace under the sceptre. The 
For this deliverance there must 
surely be a revolution, which shall be the supreme one, and, perhaps, alas! a 
war, Which shall be the last. Then all will be accomplished. Peace being 
inviolable, will be eternal. Then, no more armies, no more kings. Van- 
We desire that the 
people should live, labor, buy, sell, work, speak, love, and think freely ; 
that there should be schools making citizens, and that there should no 
We desire the great continental 
we desire the United States of Europe: and I close with this 
word: liberty is the aim, peace is the result.” 


sody. 


lows. 


Peace. 


on every condition ? 
forehead lowered. 
peace under the truncheon ; 
first condition of peace is deliverance, 


ishing away of the past! This is what we desire. 


longer be princes making cannoneers. 
republic ; 


The next revolution will not be the supreme one unless it does away 
with such talk as this. 

It was not till the third day of meeting that I was able to be present 
at a session of the Congress. Entering an antechamber which gave 
admittance to the platform, I found myself at once among familiars. Had 
I not been acquainted with these faces from the days of the old Abolition 
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conventions? Had I not seen them at the later Women’s Rights meet. 
ings? There were slight individual differences, to be sure, but the type 
was the same, and one classification would answer for the specimens. 
Genus: Enthusiasts. Species: Political Radical. Characteristics : Lone 
hair ; much beard ; ill-fitting clothes ; eager manner ; hollow cheeks; alti 
ing eyes ; sallow complexion ; a look of mildness which might cover cruelty. 
These were the men selling the tickets and ordering the gencral arrange. 
ments, but on the platform this sort of character was less conspicuous 
than in American conventions. Here were more of the worldly sort of 
men, and yet very few of the highest social type. They looked the 
advocates, journalists, and the like that, for the most part, they were. 
The hall itself was American, like a hall in some country town that has 
not yet built its lyceum. A little more ornamented, to be sure, with 
stucco adornments than our native hall would be, but as cheaply finished 
on the whole, and the general bareness of its effect relieved in the same 
way that we should adopt, namely, by pine boughs employed to cover the 
front and the supports of the gallery, and to decorate the desk or tribune 
on the front of the platform from which the speeches were made. Behind 
the desk the wall was tapestried with two breadths of a striped window. 
curtain stuff, relieved on either side by old and rather dirty flags. On the 
front of the tribune, on the pine boughs, was hung a cheap placard, 
bearing in big letters the words Paiz et Liberté. The look of the room, 
the smell of the pine, were enough to touch the heart of a New Englander. 
The audience was not on its part less fitted to awaken emotions of 
sympathy in his bosom. It was composed in good part of woinen—young 
women who had come to see the author of “ Notre Dame de Paris” and 
“Les Misérables,” and other women who had come as genuine “ adhie- 
rents” to the league. The men were also of many sorts; but men and 
women alike bore a greater resemblance to a New England audience than 
such an assembly elsewhere in Europe would be likely to present. It 
was not an elegant assembly, but it looked thoroughly respectable. It 
was a highly intelligent audience, if its air was a little provincial. 

On the platform sat two women, and one of them I was told was an 
American, who had arrived at Lausanne that day, and had at once made 
her way to the President of the Congress and claimed the right to speak. 
The session had scarcely opened before the acting President, M. Eytcl, 
with the utmost politeness led the lady forward and presented her to tle 
audience as “ Madame Raws, de l’Amérique.” It was indeed the Mrs. Rose 
who has figured in American conventions for the last twenty years. | 
confess to wishing she had confined her reformatory energies to a single 
continent when she began, in a language of which she was but partially 
mistress : “ Je suis contre le guerre, le guerre c’est le mort; le paix c’est le 
vie ; aussi l’oppression c’est le mort, et le liberté c’est le vie.” The polite 
audience smiled, and applauded when she went on in English to assert, 
according to the Compte Rendu Analytique, “que la condition premitre 
du succés de l’euvre poursuivie par la Ligue repose sur le concours 
éclairé de la femme.” In the course of her speech, Mrs. Rose informed us 
that she was “a Pole by birth, an American by residence, a cosmopolite 
by heart.” 

For the rest, there was nothing American about the Congress. Thie 
most striking figure in the hall was that of Victor Hugo, as he sat at the 
right hand of the acting President, just behind the tribune. His face is 
well represented by the common photograph. He is a man of sixty-seven, 
in perfect vigor, and looks as if he might well live and write for twenty 
or thirty years longer. There is nothing in his aspect that suggests tlic 
poet, nothing that indicates any peculiar sensibility or sensitiveness, any 
profound experience or emotion. The correspondent of the Jowrni! de 
Genéve goes so far as to call him “simple, bon enfant,” and this is true so 
far that he is much less of a “ poseur,” and has much less affectation in 
manner, than one who knew him only through his writings might expect. 
His hair and beard are gray and short, his forehead high and ample, his 
eyes small, sharp, and ineffective, his nose heavy and masculine, his 
mouth thin and hidden under his moustache, his chin strong and deep, 
and his head vigorously set on a thick neck on broad shoulders. He looks 
like a solid banker or politician rather than a poet. He was in a full 
dress suit of black, with a loose white cravat. His dress set loosely on 
his thickset figure, and he gave one altogether the impression of a pros- 
perous and comfortable man of the world, and not at all that of a lean, 
hungry, dangerous exile. The contrast between his looks and his works 
is greater than one often sees in an author of such standing. It is only 
his forehead, and the general build of his head, which represent his 
special power. He has the air of being master of his own genius ; as if he 
did not let it wear him out in its service, as if he could turn on his emo- 
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tion, could become hysterical at will, and recover himself as he chose. His | 
looks are not fitted to convert one who may have doubted the sincerity of 
his passions as expressed in his later books. I was reminded in seeing | 
him of Sainte-Beuve’s comparison of him and Lamartine—“ Mais, charla- 
tan pour charlatan, je préfére Lamartine.” 

His manner off the platform has all the politeness which is becoming 
in so conspicuous @ man, and there was something touching in the ardor 
with which certain French exiles pressed around him, each eager to ex- 
press gratitude and devotion to him, and in the genial, responsive way 
in which he received their emotional salutations and confidences. 

The debate, which was still engaged on the first question, was full of 
animation and of talent. The ardor, the fluency, the natural eager gesti- 
culation of the various speakers were quite beyond the range of English 
or American oratory. The temper of speakers and of audience was warm, 
the manner of the speakers often vehement and unparliamentary in per- 
sonalities. It was not the manner of men accustomed to free speech. The 
talk was that of republicans who had not yet learned republican ways. I 
leave the substance of the debate for another time. 

The next day, Friday the 17th, there was a morning session for the dis- 
cussion of the second question, that of the East. I was not present, but I 
happened to be in the ante-chamber just as the debate ended and the ses- 
sion broke up. Almost all the members of the Congress had passed out, 
when loud words began between M. Eytel, the acting President, and one 
or two of the French members, which very soon passed into a hot dispute 
between M. Eytel and M. Longuet, a young French disciple of Proudhon, 
with whom the President had had a sharp passage during the preceding 
debate. In a moment the altercation grew extreme, face was thrust up to 
face. “ Imbécile!” said one ; “ Insolent!” retorted the other. “ Si vous ¢tiez 
i Paris,” shouted M. Longuet, with a flood of insulting words; “Je vous 
apprendrai ici,” was all one could catch of M. Eytel’s reply, and the two 
disputants seemed about to close with each other, when the bystanders in- 
terfered and put an end to the discreditable scene—the first scene in that 
“immense apaisement des haines” which, according to M. Victor Hugo, 
was the object of the Congress. 











Correspondence. 


THE SPANISH ASONANTE, 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Agreeing with you so cordially as I do on most points, I am 
sorry we cannot be at one about the asonante. As my only wish is to be 
set right if I am wrong, we may manage at least an assonance, if not quite 
a rhyme between us. Perhaps I did not make myself clear enough. 
What I meant was that the Spanish poets so often allow rhyme to impinge 
upon the asonante (I mean, of course, accidental rhyme) that your argu- 
ment against iablara would not hold water. This is especially true of the 
Romances. But I prefer later (because sttonger) authority. I open at 
random two volumes—one of Calderon, the other of Tirso de Molina—both 
of them, you will allow, pretty good witnesses. In the former I hit upon: 


** Corri la campafia 
Por ver si hallaba en el campo 
Al hombre que le esperada, 
Y solo junto fla puente 
Fabio su criado estaba.” (El Secreto & Voces, jorn. iii.) 
And in the latter: 


+ Que 4 interceder ha venido 
Por no sé quién con Iusepa; 
¥ segun lo precedido.” 
(Por el Sutano y el Torno, acto ii., esc. 17.) 


But perhaps you will say these are rhymes, not asonantes ? Very well; 
I will try my sortes again. Tirso on a single page gives me: 
* Obligaron los cohechos 





Del oro, que con dos caras, 
Tantas traiciones ha hecho” 


(a pretty fancy, by the way); and a little further on: 


> Que dado que los harberos 
No la usen en su ejercicio, 
Soy sangrador caballero.”” (Ubi supra, acto i., esc. 15). 
In Calderon’s “ Dicha y Desdicha del Nombre” (jorn. iii., ese. 1-2), I find 
a and damas, adquiere and eres, facilmente and inconvenientes, tiene 
~ desdenes—enough to show, I think, that “the rule of assonance in 
panish poetry” has exceptions enough for my purpose. I am glad to 
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not played me false, In the romances it is often hard to say whether the 
author is making rhymes or asonantes, or a kind of hybrid of the two, but 
in an unrhymed one I at once find ama and damas (“ Wolf y Hofmann,” 
i. 80). 

Meanwhile, my opinion of your omniscience is not in the least shaken ; 
and I dare say you will make me out to be wrong after all. I have no 
doubt that we shall both agree with Duchesse de la Ferté: “ Tiens, mon 
enfant, je ne vois que moi qui aie toujours raison!” 

FULANO 
Harvarp CoLiecE, Oct. 9, 1869. 


[What we said (Nation, Sept. 16) was that Aatlara would “not so 
well conform” as hadlara * to the principle of versification observed in 
the poem.” “ Fulano” 
would make any difference in the asonante whether the word was 
hablava or hablara ;” to which we replied that we did, “the rule of 
assonance in Spanish poetry being that the vowels correspond, while 
the consonants should be different. “ Fulano” 
are many infringements of this rule, which is no doubt true, but does not, 
it seems to us, weaken our position—in fact, may be said to strengthen 
it. His light way of speaking of our “ omniscience” led us to fear not 
only that he doubted it himself, but was disposed to lessen the popvlar 
confidence in it, and thus diminish the popular reverence for our office, 
We therefore receive his disavowal with pleasure ; and hope all parents, 
teachers, and pastors will take note of it. 
have been made to dispute our authority the perpetrators of which 
have not come to a bad end.—Epb. Nation. | 


then asked us whether we * read/y thought it 


now shows that there 


Few persistent attempts 


Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Messrs. Hanrer & Brorners, alleging that they were the first to 
publish George Eliot's novels in this country, and that for the early sheets 
of them they have from time to time paid five thousand dollars in gold, 
state that the edition which they are now publishing to compete with that 
of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.—similar in style, but cheaper in price—is 
from their old plates, and calls for no particular sympathy on behalf of 
the Boston publis)ers. 
the same which two or three years ago entered into the Dickens contro. 
versy between the Harpers and the Petersons on one side and Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields on the other, and consists in the extent to which 
property vests in works of which te sheets have been pur- 
chased.—Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are to reprint in pamphlet 
form the luminous paper, “ A Chapter on Erie,” by Mr. Chas. Francis 
Adams, jr., Which appeared in the July Nerth American Review.. The de- 
mand for it was so great as speedily to sell out the edition of the quarterly ; 
and there are still better reasons why the article should be issued by it- 
self. If ever public opinion is to help repress the Fisks, and Goulds, and 
Barnards, it must be thoroughly alive to what may be expected from these 
men in case they go unrestrained. Now, the original Erie war, though 
quite eclipsed by later operations, exhibits all the resources and possibili- 
ties of these adventurers, and can leave no reasonable person in doubt as to 
their character and their influence on the public morals. Messrs. W ood 
& Holbrook have in pressa work entitled “ Physical, Intellectual, and Mora] 
Culture; or, The True Art of Living,” by Prof. F. G. Welch, Superinten- 
dent of Physical Culture in Yale College. The contents will range from 
heavy and musical gymnastics to essays on marriage, religion, culture, - 
etc., and “a very large collection of the wisest sayings of great and good 
men of all ages and times.”” The same house announces “ A Winter in 
Florida,” by Ledyard Bill, with illustrations, making the third book relat- 
ing to Florida that has appeared this year. The J/erald of Health for 1870 
will be enlivened by “an appropriate and charming story ” by Mrs. Eliza- 
Back in the country districts, among the farm-houses 
and the small villages, there is still flourishing a sort of literature the exist- 
ence of which is almost forgotten by the average urban reader. Such are the 
works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Southworth, and several others, wo- 
men, most of them, whose novels, sold by thousands and tens of thousands, 
have undoubtedly done much harm, and perhaps have done some good. 
Probably the best of all these writers was the author of “Queechy,”’ who 


The question, we need not remind our readers, is 
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this better sort of them—the sort that produces moral and sentimental 
twaddle of various degrees of milk-and-wateriness—was Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. Her books—twelve in all—after having been out of print for 
years—are going to be published again by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. The first volume of the series, “ Linda, or the Young Pilot 
of the Belle Creole ”— who eventually married the proud planter’s 
daughter, if we remember—is to contain a biography of the author. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce as in press “ A Metrical 
Pocket-book,” which is a book of reference for the use of all kinds of 
people who need to know weights, measures, coins, etc. Clerks, jewellers, 
and other merchants, physicians, chemists, mechanics, and others, are pro- 
mised a valuable manual. “The Great Empress; a Portrait,’ by Pro- 
fessor Schele De Vere, is another work announced by Lippincott; and still 
others, which we have not previously mentioned, are: “ The Trial of Job,” 
by Silas H. Durand, of which we cannot give any description ; “ Vital Phi- 
losophy,” by J. 8. McDonald, which is “a survey of substance and an expo- 
sition of natural religion ;” and an “ Analysis of American Law,” by T. W. 
Powell. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt say that additional matter for Professor 
Whitney’s German text-books—the “ Reader” and the “Grammar ”—will 
be supplied at a low price to purchasers who have already bought copies 
of the early issue, which was not quite complete. The same firm inform 
the large public that has bought the Tauchnitz “Thackeray ” that they 
have received three volumes which perfect that edition—namely, one con- 
taining “ Denis Duval,” and two containing “The Roundabout Papers.” 
But the Tauchnitz edition is not, strictly speaking, perfect, in the sense of 
including all the author’s works. The Fields & Osgood edition is better 
for that; or, rather, is to be better. But the public that bought the pretty 
little Tauchnitz “ Thackeray” is a large one, and will be glad to add tothe 
number of its volumes. “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” is announced 
by Messrs. Pott & Amery, who state that they will sell the volume with 
or without the appendix, and with or without tunes, or will seil the 
appendix only, and that also with or without tunes, in various bindings, 
and at various prices. This is the book of which more than four millions of 
copies have already been sold in England, besides parts of English editions 
and the American editions which have been sold in this country. Messrs. 
Pott & Amery speak of the sanctioning of the collection by the last General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church. The Convention, which, no doubt, 
might have “authorized” it, did, we believe, say that any bishop might, 
if he liked, authorize its use in his own diocese. Some Church reading- 
books, in series, some secular, some scriptural, and a book by the late Dr. 
Hawks—*“ Elementary Instruction in the English Language”—are also 
announced by the same firm. 











—We cheerfully reproduce the following card from the Hartford 
Courant. No one, we presume, has imagined that Mrs. Stowe told all 
she knew in her Atlantic article, or that she would consent to let her case 
rest where public criticism has left it : 


“Mrs. Stowe desires the friends of justice and fair dealing to publish 
for her this announcement : 

“That she has kept silence hitherto in regard to the criticisms on her 
article on Lady Byron for two reasons. First, because she regarded the 
public mind as in too excited a state to consider the matter dispassion- 
ately ; and, secondly, because she has expected the developments of addi- 
tional proofs in England, some of which of great importance have already 
come to hand. Mrs. Stowe is preparing a review of the whole matter, 
with further facts and more documents, including several letters of Lady 
Byron to her, attesting the vigor and soundness of her mind at the period 
referred to, and also Mrs. Stowe’s own letters to Lady Byron at the same 
time, which were returned to her by the executors soon after that 
lady’s death. She will also give the public a full account of the circum- 
stances and reasons which led her to feel it to be her duty to make this 
disclosure as an obligation alike of justice, gratitude, and personal friend- 
ship.” 


—We have received from Mr. H. Gaidoz, the editor of the Revue Cel- 
tique announced in our issue of September 16, a copy of the circular in 
which he invites support to his undertaking, and which enables us to 
add to what we have already said on this subject. The first thing to be 
noticed is that the contributions to this quarterly will be printed in the 
vernacular in which they are written, if this be English, French, or Ger- 
man; or in Latin; but should a certain number of subscribers desire it 
the German papers will be translated into French. The field contemplated 
by the Revue embraces Celtic studies in the widest sense— mythology, 
history, literary history, and archeology, as far as archeology immediate- 
ly illustrates history and mythology.” What we may call the editorial 
purpose is to publish “ inedited Irish, Scotch-Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, Corn- 





ish, and Breton texts, with translations,” these being selected for their 
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bearing on philology, literary history, or mythology ; “ philological essays 


on the Celtic languages, and on their relationship with the other Indo. 
European ianguages ; researches on the religion of the ancient Celts and 
on Celtic folklore ;’ a bibliography of all the works published in Europe 
concerning Celtic studies in the course of the yecr, etc., ete. A part of the 
scheme consists also in reprinting “ interesting and scarce texts or tracts, 
such as O’Clerigh’s “ Irish Glossary,” Griffith Roberts's “ Welsh Grammar,” 
and the like. The first number of the Revue is already provided for, and 
reckons amongst its contributors French, German, and English scholars, 
who touch on nearly all the topics enumerated above. Max Miiller and 
Ernest Renan have written in hearty approval of the project, and the }e 
vue is certain not only to fill a gap in the literature of learning, but also, 
we trust, to be liberally sustained, In this country subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. E. Steiger, John Wiley & Son, and E. P. Dutton & Co., 
of this city, or by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. Accord. 
ing to the style of issue, the price will be one pound or (on laid paper 
with the names of subscribers) two pounds per annum, postage included. 
Single numbers will not be sold. The editor’s address is care of Mr. F’, 
Vieweg, 67 rue Richelieu, Paris. 


” 


—A writer in the September Blackwood discourses in a pleasant and 
instructive way of some lost preterites in our English speech, and of 
others, like ate, bade bidden, durst, which are in process of perishing. 
The article will be found good reading for its incidental comments on pas- 
sages in Milton and Shakspeare, and for several fresh and unexpected de- 
rivations. Of the former we may cite (Macbeth, act iii., scene ii.) the pas. 
sage— 

* Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 

The word italicized seems to fit the context so well as almost to pass 
unchallenged ; but it should read roaky—from the preterite roke, or real, 
of reek, to emit smoke or vapor—and be interpreted “ dark” or “ obscure.” 
Doughty the writer derives immediately from dow, to be able, to thrive ; 
dought, was able. “ This verb,” he continues, “is utterly lost from Eng- 
lish literature, but, like many others of its sturdy class, exists in the 
speech of the English peasantry, and in the speech as well as the litera- 
ture of Scotland ‘1 do as well as I dow’—i. ¢., ‘ Ido as well as I 
can’—is a common phrase in the North,” and “ How do you do?” is only 
“How do you dow?” in ungrammatical disguise. The writer is particu- 
larly strong in his acquaintance with the Scotch’; and that*this is not the 
erudition of a stranger to the heather is shown by his misuse of ¢i// in these 
sentences: “An Englishman,” he says, “ must resort to the periphrase of 
‘I will be able’ to express power in futurity ;’ and “‘I «ill be obliged to 
do such and such a thing hereafter.” To stay the abandonment of the old 
forms—many of which would render good service in the rhymester’s voca- 
bulary—the writer invokes the aid of the poets especially. These have to 
some extent made the endeavor—Tennyson for one—and have sought at 
least to gave the monosyllabic form for the monosyllabic participle—as 
spilt in place of spilled, burnt for burned, slipt for slipped, ete. But the 
proof-readers are too strong for the influence of any single author to 
make head against them, and besides, the poets must have their license 
Emerson needed the two syllables when he wrote : 

*“ He Builded better than he knew ;” 
and indeed we may say that it was not as mere metrical syllables that he 
needed them, but that the slow progress of the action to which the verse 
refers is more forcibly presented by the word chosen than by the mono- 
syllabic preterite. We do not know, however, that we do not condemn 
him for passing by “shone” in his lines where he says : 


too, 


** Thine eyes still shined for me thongh far 
I lonely roved the land or sea.” 
What more of force is got from the oddness of the verb does not, we 
should say, pay for the slight disagreeableness of the identity of the vowel 
sound in the word we complain of and the first word of the line. 


—The Gaiety Journal is a periodical which is soon to be started in 
London, and which will be devoted, its conductors say, to literature, 
science, and art. Judging from the contributors, however, we should say 
that the literature, science, and art will not be of the higher kind. Mr. 
John Oxenford, a well-known dramatic critic, is one of them ; so is Mr. G. 
A. Sala; Mr. Dutton Cook, Mr. John Hollingshead, and Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault are others; and the theatrical world will be more interested in the 
literary matter of the new journal than the general public is likely to be. 
But the general public may very likely take an interest in seeing the pa- 
per for the sake of a series of satirical caricatures which it is to contain, 
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and which it will be worth while to have ifthey shall really be as good as 
those in Vanity Fair—which promise is made. These latter, by the way, 
now have for their subjects the European crowned heads—crowned and 
discrowned. The first is of Napoleon UI. in his uncle’s great-coat and 
cocked hat, walking with a cane over which he stoops, while with his 
right hand he leans heavily on a blooming French girl, with rather a 
British-American look than a typical French one, who does duty as an al- 
legorical Constitutional France. It can hardly be said, however, that Na- 
poleon is caricatured. On the contrary, this picture is flattery in compa- 
rison with some of the unfortunate photographs he has had taken, 
which vulgarize him very much. In the work of the satirist “the situ- 
ation” may be said to be slightly caricatured, but Napoleon has a face 
which corresponds with the good character his friends give him rather than 
with what Louis Blanc would say, or Mr. Kinglake has written ; and the 
Emperor’s prostration, which is successfully represented by the artist, 
gives quite a pathetic interest to the picture. Queen Isabella, who is the 
subject of the second of the new series of cartoons, is not dealt with very 
severely either, severely enough, however, to make her appear as inca- 
pable and sensual as it is necessary to believe her. On the whole, the 
readers of Vanity Fair will be glad, we think, that the “ Statesmen” series 
is not to be abandoned wholly ; and it is hard to see why the managers of 
the paper have not before this pre-empted, as we over here say, the field 
in which they will now most likely have to meet the Gaiety Journal—the 
field, namely, which the authors, actors, and social celebrities of Britain 
offer to a satirist. 

— Much has been said and written about the credulity—the almost 
more than human incapacity of weighing evidence—which is charged 
upon mathematicians ; but M. Michel Chasles, probably the greatest living 
mathematician of the continent of Europe, will go down to posterity in 
volumes of anecdotes of the learned with as high a reputation for sim- 
plicity as any mathematical poor body has earned since Sir Isaac Newton 
cut a little hole in the door for the kitten to use, although already there 
was in the same door a larger hole which our famous reasoner had made 
for the use of the cat. Sir William Hamilton was, perhaps, not so far 
wrong in his belief that the pursuit of high mathematical studies was not 
only no good means of cultivating the reasoning powers, but was even, as 
he boldly used to say, prejudicial to the intellect generally. Certainly, 
a man may be a skilful reasoner when his premises are given him and 
a mathematical truth is to be demonstrated, while he may in the region of 
the contingent, when premises are to be found by himself and probabili- 
ties are to be weighed, be no better than a child. M. Chasles, as our 
readers know, has on more than one occasion recently come before the 
French Academy of Sciences, of which he is so great a pillar and orna- 
ment, and offered for inspection letters purporting to have been written 
by Pascal, by Milton, by Newton, Newton’s mother, and dozens of other 
distinguished people, and which were so palpably forgeries of a very im- 
pudent and clumsy kind, that they were only inspected to be at once con- 
demned. The Pascal letters made some little stir, to be sure, for they 
engaged Englishmen in a discussion as to whether Newton had or had 
not pilfered from the great Frenchman his discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. But the discussion went all one way, for each new contribution to it 
brought from some new quarter pieces of evidence which alone were 
enough to make the forger’s position ridiculously untenable. When, for 
a second and a third time, M. Chasles came forward with new treasures- 





















































































his stores was done him. He, however, did persist in his belief till very 
recently. “How,” he said to the Academy, “could I believe the manu- 
scripts to be ungenuine when they included numerous letters from Julius 
Cesar himself?” And if Julius Cesar was not of himself suflicient, were 
there not the Apostles also, who wrote some of the letters—for which 
unfortunate M. Chasles paid out six thousand pounds sterling—and several 
of “the Roman Emperors and the Fathers of the Church?” Now, how- 
ever, in spite of this weight of evidence, he is convinced that he went 
wrong—though not so very wrong either, for, as he still vehemently,insists, 
there, after all, «was Julius Cesar, with the Apostles themselves at his back. 
No one now doubts the poor gentleman’s perfect honesty, though we con- 
fess to having been a little suspicious for a little while. It is better, how- 
ever, as the case has turned out, to adopt the opinion of Dugald Stewart. 
He says: “In the course of my experience, I have never met with a mere 
mathematician who was not credulous to a fault ; eredulous not only with 
respect to human testimony, but credulous also in matters of opinion, and 
prone on all subjects which he had not carefully studied to repose too 
much faith in illustrious and consecrated names.” 
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WALLACE'S MALAY AROHIPELAGO,* 
THOUGH nominally a book of travel, Mr. Wallace's crowded chapters 
are arranged with reference to a scientific thesis, viz., that in the East 
Indian Archipelago there meet, and have only recently begun to mingle, 
two quite distinct races of men—the Malays and the Papuans—and that 
these islands are really the fragments of two continental systems, between 
which it is possible to draw accurately the dividing line. The author's 
observations, therefore, on the fauna and inhabitants of each island which 
he visited are directly used as an argument in establishing first its 
relation to the mainland, and then to its sister islands ; the probable order 
of its dismemberment, through volcanic activity producing subsidence of 
the adjoining parts ; and some of the vicissitudes of elevation it may have 
undergone in reaching its present state. He attempts, as he says, to 
bring zodlogy to the rescue of the geologists, who are thrown off the scent 
when they come to water ; and, by means of “an accurate knowledge of 
the distribution of birds and insects, to map out lands and continents 
which disappeared beneath the ocean long before the earliest traditions of 
the human race. 
could have been adopted. 
skips now backwards now forwards in the eight years of his tropical wan 


” 


For this purpose, his plan is probably the best that 
He disregards chronological sequence, and 


derings, but observes a geographical succession, and finishes as he goes 
along, although he may have visited a given island a number of times. 
Each of the five groups which he distinguishes has a separate chapter dis 
cussing its natural history, and the support it lends to the thesis first 
mentioned. The reader, thus escaping the fatigue of unbroken narration, 
readily consents to do at intervals a little necessary thinking, and is more 
easily persuaded by the argument taken in detail 

This method is different from Prof. Bickmore’s, who has chosen the 
commoner form of the diary, and who had no theory to maintain. 
We have re-read his work in comparison with Mr. Wallace's, and have 
been gratified to find them complementary of each other in an eminent 
For instance, the latter is chiefly a zodlogist, the former a geolo- 
Hence the general outline and prominent physical 


degree. 
gist and conchologist. 
characteristics of each island, as seen on approach to it,are carefully noted 
by Bickmore; while, with one or two exceptions, Wallace makes no 
Then, 


their explorations were not coextensive, and when they coincided the one 


account of his voyages, but begins his descriptions on terra-firma. 


has much to tell which the other overlooks, and generally they do not 
seem to have been entertained by the same persons. Thus they often saw 
nature and society very differently, as was remarkably the case with the 
island of Bouru, which formed the subject of one of Bickmore’s pleasant 
est chapters—he visiting it in the dry season—and one of Wallace's least 
agreeable, since he found everything wet and miserable. There is, how- 
ever, too much of the guide-book in Bickmore, and he may without shame 
yield in attractiveness of style and in extent of knowledge to his senior. 
The search after shells, too, competes at a disadvantage with the hunting 
and taming of orang-utans and the discovery of birds of paradise—two 
specialties which alone would render the English naturalist’s work more 
interesting ; and that Mr. Wallace can tell a story very well merely for 
the sake of telling it is evident from Chapter XII.—a delightful espisode, 
in which the Rajah of Lombock figures as a census-taker 

It is difficult to choose from the wealth of observations collected by 
Mr. Wallace such as shall best represent him. As a disciple of Darwin, 
to whom he dedicates his book, he offers fresh evidence to confirm his 
views of the origin of species. Sharing the scepticism as to final causes 
which distinguishes modern science, he writes thus of the durion, which 
he calls the king of fruit, and which is “about the size of a large cocoa- 
nut, and covered all over with short, stout spines :” 

“Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that small fruits always grew on lofty trees, so that their fall should 
be harmless to man, while the large ones trailed on the ground. Two of the 
largest and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazil-nut fruit and duri 


| on, grow on lofty forest trees, from which they fall as soon as they are 


a, eh Se 


ripe, and often wound or kill the native inhabitants. From this we may 
learn two things: first, not to draw general conclusions from a very par 
tial view of nature ; and secondly, that trees and fruits, no less than the 
varied productions of the animal kingdom, do not appear to be organized 
with exclusive reference to the use and convenience of man.” 


In the same spirit, he remarks of the birds of paradise : 


“Tt seems aad that on the one hand such exquisite creatures should live 


out their lives and exhibit their charms only in the se wild inhospitable 
barbarism ; while, on the 


~e aa 


regions, doomed for ages yet to come to hope! 


*“ The Malay Archipetago: The Land of the Orang a and the Bird of Paradise, A 
Narrative of Travel. with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
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other hand, should civilized man ever reach these distant lands, and bring | 


moral, intellectual, and physical light into the recesses of these virgin 
forests, we may be sure that he will so disturb the nicely balanced rela- 
tions of organic and inorganic nature as to cause the disappearance, and 
finally the extinction, of these very beings whose wonderful structure and 
beauty he alone is fitted toappreciate and enjoy. This consideration must 
surely tell us that all living things were not made for man. Many of them 
have no relation to him. The cycle of their existence has gone on inde- 
peadently of his, and is disturbed or broken by every advance in man’s 


intellectual development ; and their happiness and enjoyments, their loves | 


and hates, their struggles for existence, their vigorous life and early death, 
would seem to be immediately related to their own well-being and perpet- 
uation alone, limited only by the equal well-being and perpetuation of the 
numberless other organisms with which each is more or less intimately 
connected.” 

There is still, of course, a sense in which every created thing visible to 
man, and capable of stimulating his curiosity or satisfying his intelligence, 
may be said to have been made for him ; and this has been abused by the 
theologians to exaggerate man’s importance in the universe, whereas it is 
not his order or end in creation, but his perfectibility, that is in question, 
and which might suberdinate to itself even higher organizations than 
man’s own. In this sense, races and generations of men exist and have exist- 
ed for the benefit of mankind—the inhabitant of the “lake-dwellings ” 
lately revealed in Switzerland not more than the Papuan pile-dweller whom 
Mr. Wallace encountered in New Guinea, alive and actually accumulating his 
“ kitchen-midden.” The study, indeed, of savage and barbarous tribes in the 
Archipelago lends half its worth to Mr. Wallace's narrative, and he derives 
from the native society of the islands valuable lessons for all civilized com- 
munities. 

His narrative closes with a contrast, by no means favorable to his 
country, between English civilization and the natural state of the savage 
peoples whom he had visited in the Bast and previously in South America, 
and among whom, though without laws or courts, individual rights were 
scrupulously regarded and seldom infringed, a nearly perfect equality 
prevailed, and, the incitement to great crimes being wanting, petty crimes 
were “ repressed partly by the influence of public opinion, but chiefly by 
that natural sense of justice and of his neighbor’s right which seems to 
We get the- other 
side of this picture when we examine, not the harmony of any given 
tribe or population within itself, but inter-tribal relations, and find in the 
“head-hunters ” and pirates of the Archipelago the analogue of our Indian 
scalpers and something worse; and when we learn of the abrogation of 
many of these savage practices since the advent of Europeans. We are 
still further enlightened when pointed to the increase of the native popula- 
tion in Java as the best evidence of good government—at least, of a much 
better government than the Dutch supplanted: the grinding tyranny of 
the native princes. Java Mr. Wallace calls the best-governed tropical 
island in the world, and it doubles its population in about twenty-six 
years. In Celebes, however, or at least in the region called Minahasa, 
where the Dutch system has produced even more striking results in the 
manners, peaceableness, and industry of the natives, the increased popula- 
tion is not, according to our author, what it should be, and he adds: “I 
can only impute this to one cause—infant mortality, produced by neglect 
while the mothers are working in the plantations, and by general igno- 
rance of the conditions of health in infants.” On the other hand, in accounting 
for the stationary population of the Hill Dyaks of Borneo under Sir James 
Brooke's régime, he attributes it to the infertility of the women, and this 
in turn to their “ hard labor and the heavy weights they constantly carry.” 
Mr. Wallace’s remedy in both instances is to withdraw the women from 
the field to the house, and to confine them to domestic occupations—“ a 
change which has already to a great extent taken place in the allied 


, 


be, in some degree, inherent in every race of man.” 


Malay, Javanese, and Bugis tribes.” This appears to be sound advice in a 
tropical country, but in our sub-tropical South we are witnessing such a 
withdrawal of female laborers from agriculture without notable increase 
in the population, owing, it is said, to the nefarious practice of foeticide. 
Scattered through many pages of Mr. Wallace&work, we find rather 
an elaborate defence of the Dutch colonial system in the Archipelago, 
partly as an offset to the representations contained in the story of “Max 
Havelaar.” So far as the actual rule is concerned, and the general wel- 
fare of the governed populations, we allow great weight to Mr. Wallace’s 
testimony. Had he stopped there, it seems to us, he would have furnished 


the best of arguments—“ by their fruits.’ 


But he must go on and maintain 
not only that the Dutch policy has been a prudent one in all respects— 
elevating the natives while strengthening the European dominion, and 
earning vast revenues for the mother country—but also peculiarly a moral 
one. In taking this extreme and uncalled-for position, he has neglected 
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to set clearly before his readers the historical progress of the Dutch rule 
in Malaysia, without a knowledge of which the discussion is calculated 
rather to deceive than to enlighten. For instance, because the Dutch 
East India Company supplanted with a milder sway the Portuguese, while 


| still intent on exploiting the natives for its own benefit, Mr. Wallace 
| allows himself to speak of these traders as “repaying themselves” py 


getting a monopoly of the spice tratlic, as if what they had done were a 
laborious act of Christian charity and not the product of the purest. sel. 
fishness. Weare not told that this Company governed in the East for two 
centuries, and that the present system owes nothing to it but the extent of 
territory in which it is applied: an expansion fatal to the Company, to 
which it was led by the spirit of commercial greed in as naked and un. 
scrupulous a form as was ever witnessed, and which involved the whole- 
sale destruction of spice-trees in all but one ortwo islands so small as to 
be easily guarded by the Company. It is this “abolition of the spice 
trade in the Moluccas” which Mr. Wallace calls “ actually beneficial to the 
inhabitants,” and “an act both wise in itself and morally and politically 
And his language will not appear as strong as it is unless 
we consider the immense amount of bloudshed which was the price of 
this policy before it could be established, or when we compare it with the 
following passage from Bickmore, in his account of the Banda isles: 


“ During this long contest the natives are said to have lost three thou- 
sand killed and a thousand prisoners, or more than a fourth part of what has 
been stated as their whole number when the Dutch arrived. All who 
were left alive fied to the neighboring islands, and not a vestige of their 
language or peculiar customs is known to exist at the present time. The 
Dutch were thus left sole possessors of the coveted prize, but there were 
no natives to cultivate the nutmeg trees, and they were therefore obliged 
to import slaves to do their labor. When slavery was abolished [1859] in 
the Dutch possessions, convicts were sent from Java to make up the defi- 
ciency, and at this time there are about three thousand of them in all 
these islands. They are a most villanous-looking set, and have nearly all 
been guilty of the bloodiest crimes. They are obliged to wear around the 
neck a large iron ring, weighing a pound or a pound and a half.” 


Mr. Wallace, however, regrets to have learned that “since leaving the 
country, this monopoly [of the nutmeg trade] has been partially or wholly 
discontinued, a proceeding which appears exceedingly injudicions and 
quite unnecessary.” He rather naively remarks, as a reason, that “a 
small country like Holland cannot afford to keep distant and expensive 
colonies at a loss’”—and he seems actually to suppose that the monopoly 
might have been abandoned while it still paid, and because of a mistaken 
sentiment against it! It is notorious that the monopoly had practically 
ceased to exist, and that the revenues of the Spice Islands had long been 
falling short of their expenses, owing to competition that could not be 
overcome, when the Government decided to abolish the monopoly inher- 
ited from the East India Company. 

While we fail to share our author’s views of a monopoly begun in vio- 
ence and confirmed by despotism, and ending appropriately in bank- 
ruptey, neither can we wholly accept his reasoning in favor of the Dutch 
corvée, however admirable its workings and however adapted to the genius 
of the Malays. He says that the latter are merely undergoing one of 
the stages which every civilized people has passed through, though not 
always under such favorable auspices. Ten years ago, however, the same 
thing could have been said as truly in defence of slavery, not only tlie 
mild sort tolerated in the Archipelago, but the infinitely brutal and cruel 
slavery (of a less vindictive race) of the Trans-Vaal and Guiana. We 
think, therefore, that Mr. Wallace would have done better to put aside 
ad priori arguments, in favor of those drawn from experience of the latter 
days of the Dutch rule—such, for example, as those already referred to, fur 
nished by the astonishing improvements in Java and the Minahasa. These 
he should have sought in the history of the Dutch Colonies during the 
past fifty years—the period of such great administrators as Van der 
Capellen, Van den Bosch, and Rochussen, who respectively invented the 
existing official subordination, substituted the corvée for direct taxes, and 
firmly settled the hold of Holland upon the smaller islands in her East 
Indian domain. Over the period occupied by the East India Company it 
is most convenient to draw a veil, and worse than useless to make it seem 
respectable by proving England’s Indian history even more disreputable 
and tyrannical. Let the dead past bury its dead, and let us start afresh 
with only one datum: The Dutch are here. The superior is in contact, 
as master, with the inferior. For such a state of things is liberty «ra 
modified despotism, is protection or free trade, the wiser and humaner 
policy? Is political economy the science of mixed, or only of co-ordinate, 
civilizations? Here the author is upon solid ground, and his conclusions 
wo believe to be in the main correct. We shall not dwell upon this topic, 
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put shall simply remark that it is worth all the attention which his 
readers can give it. 


ANOTHER POPULAR ROMAN HISTORY.* 


Dr. WILHELM [WNEs, already distinguished for his researches in the 
field of Roman antiquities, has published the first volume of a Roman 
History, designed, like Mommsen’s, “ not for scholars and investigators, 
but for the entire educated public;” but differing from Mommsen’s in 
giving arguments and authorities, and thus aiming “to place the reader 
in a position to take part himself in the investigation.” To a certain 
extent this is practicable and desirable, and is a valuable feature of the 
book ; but when it comes to the great disputed questions of early Roman 
history, it is out of the question to present the arguments satisfactorily in 
the space which can be given to this; or, indeed, to present them at all, to 
those who are not already familiar with the points at issue. He con- 
tinually finds it necessary to refer to Schwegler’s great work, or to his 
own “Forschungen,” for the detailed proofs of propositions advanced . 
and the brief answers that he gives to Mommsen’s new views are in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. So that, after all, his readers, no less than 
Mommsen’s, have to take for granted his reasons, and accept his views 
on faith. 

But even the limited space which can be given to special discussions is 
not always used to the best advantage. For instance, far too much space 
is given to the work of demonstrating the incredibility of the old tradi- 
tions. Surely this is a thing that we have a right to take for granted, as 
nobody nowadays holds to the old traditions except Mr. Dyer and Gerlach 
and Bachofen. It is very well to point out a few of the inconsistencies 
and improbabilities of these traditions, but, after all, they are rejected 
rather on the ground of general principles of historical evidence than by 
reason of the incredibility of individual statements ; for most of these it 
is easy to explain away, as Mr. Dyer does. For instance, it is usually de- 
clared impossible that the seven kings of Rome should have reigned an 
average of thirty-four years each. But the seven first Kings of France, of 
the Capetian House (commencing with the accession of Hugh Capet to the 
ducal throne), averaged thirty-eight years. So that it is not wise to push 
the argument ab incredtbili too far. 

We must say, moreover, that Dr. Ihne manifests an excessive degree 
of scepticism in regard to these traditions, even surpassing Schwegler in 
this. For Schwegler admits the historical character of some of the kings, 
while Ihne rejects them all indiscriminately ; and of the treaty of Servius 
Tullius with the Latins, which Schwegler says “ no judicious investigator 
will question,” our author says that the evidence is “throughout untrust 
worthy.” So in numerous other cases. The insufficiency of method in 


his treatment of these old legends is illustrated in the story of Coriolanus, | 


to which he will not admit even a nucleus of historical fact, while Momm- 
sen, with genuine historical insight, adds after relating the story: “ How 
much in this is true cannot now be determined ; but the narration opens 
to us a view into the deep moral and political infamy of these contests of 
the orders.” This excessive scepticism is indeed only the exaggeration of 
a correct sentiment as to the uselessness of trying to reconcile much of 
the testimony in regard to the early period; only we regret that he 
spends so much time in proving this. A good illustration of this sound 
reasoning is found on page 57, in regard to the utter untrustworthiness of 
the numbers in the organization of centuries ascribed to Servius Tullius. 
These numbers he shows (from Schwegler) must have been derived from a 
much later period. Another point of cardinal importance is made on page 
93: “For us the entire period of the monarchy is only the assumed point 
of departure for the development of the republic.” We should be glad to 
see these fabulous times wholly relegated to the domains of fable, except 
in so far as we can draw from them solid facts as a basis for later and 
authentic history. 

So far as Dr. Ihne advances peculiar theories of his own, they have 
been already promulgated in every case, if we are not mistaken, in his 
“ Forschungen,” published in 1847. These views are: that the relation of 
clientship was derived from conquest; that the Sabines formed a much 
larger element in Latium than is usually assumed (including, for instance, 
the Albans) ; that the Tarquinian period was one of Etruscan supremacy ; 
that the overthrow of the monarchy was followed by a transition period of 





* “Rémische Geschichte von Wilhelm Ihne. 
Roms bis zum ersten punischen Kriege.” 
1868. 8vo, pp. 483. 
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dictators before the definite establishment of the consular government ; 
that the right of prevecatio did not belong to the plebeians until the time 
of the decemvirs. The second of these ft unimportant ; 
upon very weak arguments, and has found, we believe, no supporters 


the last rests 
The first, on the other hand, has probably a considerable degree of truth 

a part of the clients, at least, may well have belonged to a conquered peo 
ple, although undoubtedly one of cognate race. 
they stood to their patrons was almost precisely what it might be expected 


The relation in which 
to be after a conquest in which the vanquished were not reduced to slavery, 
if any such there was. 

The Etruscan theory advanced by our author is not the utterly ground 
less one of an Etruscan clement in the Roman state (the tribe of the / 
ceres), but of a conquest and dynastic rule directly connected with a gen 
ral extension of Etruscan power teward the south at this epoch. This 
We 
know that in the sixth century before Christ the [truscans were at the 


hypothesis we do not consider by any means an improbable one 
height of their power and activity, having even got a foothold in Cam 
pania. 
quest of Porsena, and the unanimous testimony of The ancients that the 
royal insignia were of Etruscan origin, all point in this direction. But 
granting this, it cannot have been anything but a dyn 
Etruscans hardly left their impress upon the Roman institutions and na 
tionality in any perceptible degree. 
the Hyksos ruled Egypt—a mere interruption of the national continuity. 


The strange traditions of Cewlius Vibenna and Mastarna, the con 
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If they ruled Latium at all, it was as 


And, however this may be, we think our author, in his eagerness to sus 
tain his Etruscan theory, very much underrates the influence of Greece 
upon Rome, which he thinks hardly existed at all until about the time of 
Pyrrhus. 

Our author's most original and ingenious theory is “that after the 
overthrow of the monarchy a period of the government of dictators fol 
(p. 107). 
This is only a doubtful inference from a variety of independent facts and 


lowed,, which we find last in the hands of Valerius | 


Publicola] ” 
allusions, and our author does well to do no more than hint at it in the 
present volume: in the “ Forschungen ” he develops it in some detail, and 
What 
is certain is that this period just after the overthrow of Tarquin is one of 
great confusion and uncertainty, and that it would appear certain that 
events of a number of years are here crowded 


makes indeed a very interesting bit of constructive history out of it. 
the 
the 
so that 
And, at any rate, 


into two or three: 
this theory may serve as weil as any to fill up the gap. 
gives 


us of so great a man as he makes out Valerius Publicola to have been— 


one is thankful in these dry chronicles for the vivid portraiture he 
the real founder of the Roman Republic. 

We cannot quite make out Dr. Ihne’s meaning where he denies that 
the causes usually assigned for the secession of the Plebs—the harsh 
laws of debt, the iniquitous occupation of the public lands, ete-—were ade 
quate ones, and says that we must seek its occasion rather “in the gene- 
ral political situation of the Plebs"’ than in special grievances. Surely 
all history teaches us that it is not a general conditien of despotism, but 
specific acts of tyranny that cause the insurrection of a community ; 
although, of course, it was those general evils that gave rise to the special 
abuses. 

Dr. Ihne, who has resided in England, gives us another illustration— 
like Niebuhr and Mommsen—how a German student must constantly turn 
to English institutions when he wishes to find analogies for the free con- 
stitutions of the ancient world. An interesting example of this is ina note 
on p. 70, in speaking of the uniform tradition, referred to above, that the 
royal insignia were of Etruscan origin: “ This can be explained,” he goes 
on, “ only on the assumption that Etruscan princes ruled in Rome ; some- 
what as the employment of French formularies in the Parliamentary Jan- 
guage in England points to the Norman Conquest.” 

When the perilous ground of the early ages is passed, in discussing the 
constitutional changes and the external history after the time of the De- 
cemyvirs, we have little but praise for the book before us, except where a 
paragraph is occasionally vitiated by a false theory ; as, for instance, that 
concerning the right of appeal for plebeians. So, in a note to p. 173, he 
takes exception to Mommsen’s proposition “that there were two quite dis 
tinct kinds of tribe-assemblies—to wit, pure plebeian, in which only ple 
beians had the right to vote, under the presidency of tribunes of the peo 
ple, or ediles ; and patrician-plebeian, which embraced the whole body of 
citizens.” But this distinction, which Rubino called attention to in 1809, 
we consider not only as fully proved, but as solving some of the most difli- 
cult problems in Roman antiquities. Our author himself admits that 


patrician magistrates presided at the comitia triluta, and it is hard to see 
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how this fact can be reconciled with the assumed exclusion of patricians | 


from these comitia. 
We are glad to see that an English edition of this work, prepared by 
the author himself, is about to appear in London. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon, editor ef the 
Atheneum, and author of “ New America,” “ Spiritual Wives,” ete.— 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.: New York; Harper & Brothers. 
1869.)—Mr. Hepworth Dixon certainly has a genius for title-pages. He be- 
And whether 
or not as much of the success in life of young Christians depends upon a 


lieves as firmly as did Mr. Shandy in the virtue of names. 


good selection as the sage of Shandy Hail maintained, there can be no 
doubt that it has much to do with the success of new books. A taking title 
is as much of a letter of recommendation to a book as Lord Chesterfield 
said a handsome face is toa man. Mr. Dixon, being a born book-maker, 
knew this by instinct, and has accordingly baptized his bantlings with ap- 
pellations that at once attracted attention to them, and then sent them into 
the world to make their way with less regard to their moral character 
than to their pecuniary success. “ Rem, gquocunque modo, rem,” has been 
the maxim he impressed upon them, and we have reason to believe that 
they have performed their mission and brought back to their author a 
good store of coined money. 
have their good things in this life, which probably suits him entirely. The 
character of his works is not such as will secure for him much credit in 
the next age or in the next world. Like the razors of Peter Pindar’s 
“ Razor-Seller,” they are “ made to sell,” and as long as they do sell, what 
does the maker care ? 

Mr. Dixon’s books on this country were good specimens of his wares: 
(iood, we mean, as showing the methods of his manufacture. In making 
up his “New America” and “Spiritual Wives,” he was happily able to 
dispense with authenticity in collecting his materials, and with honesty in 
putting them together, while he had hit upon excellent names, sure of at- 
A less ingenious man, with 


’ 


tracting the attention of the curious public. 
such a field before him, with an imagination to draw upon for his facts, or 
to distort and color such as were really existent, might well make a book 
that would sell in a market that was greedy of such merchandise. In 
“Spiritual Wives,” however, he overdid his market, which was not ready 
for such strong meat so highly spiced. It put money in his purse, but it 
damaged his literary and, we believe, his social status, by the mingled 
disgust, disbelief, and ridicule which it excited in the best quarters. 
We were a little surprised, therefore, to see that he had received “ express 
permission” to dedicate his last work, “Her Majesty’s Tower,” to the 
Queen, as we believe that the royal permission is not granted in such cases 
as a matter of course. 

Not that there is anything to object to in the book itself, excepting 
that it has no particular raison d’étre. It is made up according to Mr. 
Dixon’s infallible receipt. “The Tower of London” was too common a 
name for a book about it, and so he adopted the old-fashioned style which 
was in use when the public property of the nation was more specifically 
that of the sovereign than it is now. In asense, the Tower is her Majesty’s, 
as the courts of justice, the army and navy, and her loyal Commons are 
hers. Having the name, he was in no lack of materials for the making of 
the book. Indeed, they are abundant for a dozen such. There would, in- 
deed, be no end of making books if state prisons may be made the text for 
Mr. Dixon certainly has 
There is 


the history of all the prisoners confinedein them. 
the literary knack of putting his materials in a readable shape. 
‘little, if anything, that is new about them; but they are managed in a 
workmanlike manner, worthy of so experienced a book-maker. And, sepa- 
rately, they are of course deeply and enduringly interesting ; but there is 
something that borders on the revolting in the collecting together of so 
many of the bloody businesses of which the Tower was the scene. It is 
supping too full of horrors. One rises from the book sickened with blood. 
On the whole, it is not a dainty dish to set before a Queen. Her Tower 
has been, indeed, “ with many a foul and midnight murder fed,” as well as 
with the many more committéd in the face of the sun. Gray was not far 
wrong when he branded it as “ London’s Lasting Shame !” 

If we might be allowed to suggest a topic to Mr. Dixon for his next 
book, we would propose his taking one of her Majesty’s palaces as his text 
—say St. James’s or Windsor Castle. Great numbers of interesting people 
have passed through them, and they have been the scene of much history, 
publie and secret, which it will not be hard to hunt up, and easy to serve 
up. And it will have the advantage of affording a variety of savory 
dishes of various flavors, substantial history and light biography, not 


Mr. Dixon is emphatically one of those who | 
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unspiced with the sauce piquante of scandal. This will make an agree. 
able change after the feast of blood with which he has surfeited us, and 


| there is quite as much reason for providing the one as the other. 








| seems totally ignorant. 





Essays on Political Economy of the late Frederic Bastiat. Translated 
from the Paris edition of 1863. (Chicago: Western News Co. 1869.)— 
Mr. Horace White, of the Chicago Tribune, has here presented the Ame. 
rican public with a selection from the essays of M. Bastiat, including the 
first and second series of the “ Sophisms of Protection,” and the essays 
entitled “ Spoliation and Law” and “Capital and Interest.” In the first 
series of the “ Sophisms,” Mr. White has followed the translation of Mrs, 
McCord, published in New York in 1848, by Mr. Putnam. The rest is, we 
believe, his own. It is worth mention that another very good translation 
of the first series, by G. R. Porter, author of “The Progress of the 
Nation,” was published in London in 1849, with some useful notes, con- 
taining illustrations drawn from the history of the Anti-Corn-law League 
in England. The -conflict being then over in England, it had compara. 
tively a small circulation, but still enough to confirm thousands perma- 
nently in the free-trade faith. We have partially compared this with the 
first twenty-two chapters of the book before us, which is as far as the first 
series goes; and think Mrs. McCord’s is, on the whole, the better—cer- 
tainly the most thoroughly Englished. In one or two places, however, 
which Mr, White has perhaps overlooked, we think he might judiciously 
The title of Chapter IL., “ Obstacle—Cause,” is 
slightly misleading. Its proper rendering would be, as it is in Porter's 
edition, “ Obstacle—Object.” The fallacy the chapter exposes is that of 
considering scarcity an object to be aimed at instead of an obstacle to be re- 
moved. Generally, however, the volume leaves little to be desired, and 
Mr. White’s part of the work is exceedingly well done, and not the least 
valuable portion of it is his preface, which is a very useful introduction to 
Bastiat. Of Bastiat, it need only be said that he has never been answered, 
and that he is unanswerable, and that he has produced one of the clearest 
and most telling statements in existence of the free-trade theory, or, to 
put it more correctly, of the laws of human nature which regulate the inter- 
change of human services—a statement in the presence of which protec 
tionists are as helpless as savage spearmen opposed to a civilized army 
bearing breech-loaders. The discussion, as he conducts it, is hardly excit 
ing. It is not a combat, but slaughter; and anybody who wants to know 
what free-trade doctrines are, stripped of all excrescences in the shape of 
figures, and set out in a style so sparkling that it reads almost like a 
vaudeville, cannot do better than study the “Sophisms.” Mr. White, by 
the way, expresses in his preface his wonder how the protective system 
ever came to be called “the American system.” The explanation is simple 
enough. The New York 7vrivune has persuaded hundreds of thousands 
that it was invented by Henry C. Carey, and is now being taught by him 
to benighted foreigners, and that Henry Clay first embodied it in legisla- 
tion ; so that people have got up a kind of patriotic attachment to it as a 
native product. The fact is, as Mr. White points out, that it is a piece of 
old European machinery, in use there, in one form or another, for four or five 
centuries, and nearly as much opposed to every idea which can fairly be 
called American as the doctrine of the divine right of kings, or the putriv 
potestas of the Roman law. 


have made corrections. 





The Internal Struggles of the North American Union down to the Pres- 
idential Election of 1868 (Die inneren Kiimpfe der Nordamerikanischen 
Union bis zur Priisidentenwahl von 1868). By H. Blankenburg. (Leip 
zig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1869.)--German scholars are generally held in high 
esteem for the conscientiousness and thoroughness with which they 
examine the minutest details ere they venture to lay their opinions and 
the results of their investigation before the public. Every author con- 
siders this good repute of German scholarship as a kind of personal prop 
erty, and, therefore, does his best to avoid endangering it. There is but 
one exception to this. Everybody thinks himself entitled to write about 
America as if the United States were still the wondrous island of some 
half-forgotton fairy-tales, so that it is the task of fiction, but not of knowl- 
edge and calm reason, to draw the picture of the semi-fabulous Western 
representatives of the human race. We regret to say that Mr. Blanken- 
burg has also fallen into this only too common mistake. His work on 
the late German war (see the Nation, February 25, 1869) was well received, 
and proved him to be an author of ability, extensive knowledge, and 
sound judgment. He, therefore, ought to have been doubly careful not to 
blight his promising prospects by venturing upon a field of which he 
Prudence alone ought to have sufficed to 
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prevent him from taking this step; for a man of his culture must be per- 


The N 


fectly aware that the interest Europe, and especially Germany, is taking | 


in the United States is increasing at a rapid rate, and that, in consequence, 
those golden days are nearly gone when a European work on the United 
States could pass unnoticed by American scholars. The book abounds to 
such a degree in the most shocking blunders that it would not deserve 
any criticism at all if it could not count upon an extensive circulation, 
thanks to the name of the author and of the publishing house. A few 


specimens, picked out quite at random, will sufficiently characterize this | 


strange hodge-podge of ignorance and self-conceit, to say nothing 
worse. The history of the United States is so completely a closed book to 
Mr. Blankenburg that even the changes of the party names are unknown 
to him; p. 247, Washington and Madison are presented as “Whigs” in 
opposition to the “ Democrats” Jefferson and Jackson. And such errors 
could be counted by the dozen, At p. 30, the removal of the Bank deposits is 
effected “by application of the veto power.” So our historian 
not know that the veto can be applied only to bills ; nor does he know that 
the famous veto of President Jackson related to the rechartering of the 
Bank; nor that the removal of the deposits took place a long time after the 
veto; nor that the right to remove the deposits was vested by the charter 
in the Secretary of the Treasury and not inthe President ; nor that, in con- 
sequence of that, Duane had to be replaced by the more subservient Taney 
—in short, about this once all-important “ internal struggle” he does not 
know anything. And about many of the most important events of the 
last two decades he knows just as little. At p. 49, the sixteen white 
and five colored partisans of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry are increased 
to “several hundreds.” But this trifling mistake hardly deserves to be 
mentioned ; for Mr. Blankenburg evidently does not even know the year 
in which the Brown rising occurred, since a few lines further below the 
Presidential election of 1856 is spoken of as the “ net,” and on the follow- 
ing page the Kansas-Nebraska bill is mentioned for the first time. But 
the author amply indemnifies us for every minute he has been behind 
time in this instance; for on p. 145 and 197 we are informed that the A/a- 
bama question has been happily solved. All the numberless blunders of 
this kind will, however, be deemed insignificant, since proof upon proof 
might be offered that Mr. Blankenburg has never taken the trouble to 
read the Constitution, though he has had every facility for doing so, since 
it happens—by some fortunate accident which it is difficult to account for 


does 


O21 


of a pleasure than it usually is; and we can also imagine these little books 
The 
present volume, however, we find to be seriously marred in the abridg 


ation. 


to be useful in educating the freedmen and other illiterate adulta. 


ment, and, it seems to us, unnecessarily so. We should never recognize 


the philosophic Ernest, who made most of the discoveries which made 


—to be appended to the work. A little pamphlet, published during the war | 


by Mr. Theodore 8. Fay, to secure the sympathies of Germany for the Union 
party, is the only authority the historian of “the internal struggles of the 
United States ” has consulted upon the Constitution. We shall, therefore, 
hardly be surprised to find (p. 286) a provision of the Constitution relating 
solely to the States misrepresented and applied to the Territories ; or tosee (p. 
270) “ treason” and “impeachment” confounded, and then some provisions 
invented which apply neither to impeachment nor treason. After these 
specimens of the author’s ignorance it is hardly worth while to men- 
tion such a trifle as that the national debt at the beginning of the war is 
estimated, on p. 137, at sixty to seventy millions, and, on p. 200, at “not 
three hundred millions.” But, to do justice to the author, we can- 
not help acknowledging that some of remarks hit the 
on the head. It would be utterly impossible to account for these 
oases in the vast if he did not inform us that this book 
based upon an essay published by him in “Unsere Zeit,” and if ire 
did not know that this essay in “ Unsere Zeit” is based upon a treatise 
written by the late Dr. Reinhold Solger for Mr. Blankenburg, to be read 
by him, as his, before a company of Prussian officers. The treatise of Dr. 
Solger, the pamphlet of Mr. Fay, a long-ago-antiquated work of Fr. 
Raumer, some newspaper clippings, and the messages of Andrew John- 


his nail 


is 


desert 


son, are—the rough outlines of the history of the war excepted—the 
materials which have served to fill these 349 pages purporting to be an 
historical work. 


The Swiss Family Robinson, in Words of one Syllable. 
Godolphin, author of “Robinson Crusoe, in Words of one 
“Evenings at Home, in Words of one Syllable.” (New York: George 
outledge & Sons. 1869.)—There can be no need to recommend the vol 
umes of this series to such parents as have already provided one or more 
of them for their children. 
phin for rewriting have all been good ones, and her monosyllabic system 
has doubtless put them within easy reach of some very small readers 
They may also have superseded, where used, the ordinary uninteresting 
primer, and so made the first effort at learning to read less of a toiland more 


By Mary 


Syllable,” 


Thus far, the stories selected by Miss Godol- 


life endurable on the desert island, in the selfish “Ned” into whom he is 
transformed by'one monosyllabic necessity—why not have called him 
Ernst ?—while, by another, almost his sole good deed consists in his dis 
covery of the great “ boon” of a “cask of lard,” which is monosyllabic for 
butter. Her rule of adhering strictly to words of one syllable often leads 
Miss Godolphin into amazing straits, as in the sentence: “I see some toil 
lies in Gur path this day "—which might well need explaining to little 
children even more than ordinarily well-versed in the meaning of words: 
or else into awkward phrases like these: “just hark at what we saw,” 

“when our first burst of joy had gone off,” or “ vague things which I took 

for wild beasts "—an expression which is monosyllabic in form at the 

expense of being trisylabic in intelligibility. 

Some allowance must be made for the difficulties presented by the 
original work in this case, as compared with the older and simpler style 
or with that of “ Evenings at Home,” which last, 
as Miss Godolphin has treated it, is comparatively free from stiffness and 
obscurity, though showing in occasional passages a- certain bondage to 
the text under reduction, and contentment with synonyms, which indeed 
in turn. Much 
think, by 
A. Walker in the two books, “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress” and 
in Words of one Syllable (New York 
The former was announced and in type last spring, 


of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 


fit the monosyllabic measure, but need to be translated 
greater 
Mrs. E. 
“ From 


capacity for this kind of editing has been shown, we 


the Crib to the Cross,” 
A. Leavitt). 
only now been published—almost simultaneously with Miss Godol 


CGieorge 
but has 
phin’s version of the same work. We do not wish to prejudge the latter, 
but should nevertheless expect Mrs. Walker's to surpass it in fluency and 
perhaps also in proportion. That, after all, is most troublesome in con 
densing Bunyan. 
of monosyllables, and the editor has merely to copy them bodily. 


He often supplies long sentences, as if made to order, 
“From 
the Crib to the Cross’”-—a somewhat sensational, if monosyllabic, title for 
a life of Christ—has a double advantage in the language of Scripture and 
in the latitude of an original narrative. Here, as in the Bunyan, Mrs. 
Walker has been more wise than Miss Godolphin, in not attempting to 


curtail or in any way meddle with the proper names, which are easily 


’ 
explained to refer to persons or places, and should cause no more trouble 


to children than “ mamma ” or “ New York ” in actual conversation. 


Ph ey lidis Poema Admo R “Og ne rit. brerih 18que notia tn 
strurit J. B. Feuling, Ph.D., A.O.S.S., Professor Philologie Compar. 
in Univer. Wisconsinensi. (Andover: W. F. Draper. 
for the Philological Association, formed at 
its birth should be celebrated by a dedicatory publication worthy of its 


if ren m. 


1869.)\—It was a good 
omen Poughkeepsie, that 
high aims. The brief poem ascribed to Phocylides, and at any rate 
declared to be worthy in its lofty morality of a Christian author, has 
been edited by Prof. Feuling with learning and judgment, and published 
We trust that it will 
meet with a fitting welcome, and that future meetings of the Asseciation 


in a style well aday ted to the use of college classe s. 


will call out special pieces of philological work equally honorable to 


American scholarship. 
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HOURS AT HOME 
FOR NOVEMBER 
Now REapy. 
BEGINS THE TENTH VOLUME, 


It contains a chapter of ‘ Recollections” by Thomas 
Sully, the oldest and greatest living portrait-painter of 
Americe, including Reminiscences of Queen Victoria, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Benjamin West, 
Charles Leslie, Rembrandt Peale, Gilbert C. Stuart. and 
other notables; a hitherto unpublished poem by Fitz- 
Greene Halleck ; ‘Scraps from my Autograph Book,” by 
George M. Towle, with characteristic letters by Washing- 
ton, dackson, John Randolph of Roanoke, Lord Brougham, 
Garibaldi, and many others; * Marriages among Men of 
Genius; **Madame de Chantal,” by Miss Yonge, author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe; “Life in Mexico City ;” 
*“Tlenry Philpotts, late Bishop of Exeter; “The Re- 
turned Veterans’ Fest in Salzburg,’ by “ H. H.,”’ etc.e 

With the November number HOURS AT HOME com- 

mences its tenth volame. In the volume which begins 
with the November number, the charming story, ‘** Comp- 
ton Friars,’ by the author of * Mary Powell,”’ will be 
concluded, and will be followed by a serial by a distin- 
guished author, whose name will be hereafter announced. 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel, Papers upon Natural His- 
tory, Essays on Social Topics, Reminiscences, and 
Poems will be furnished by the following among other 
writers: Prof. Noah Porter, Miss C. M. Yonge, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,’ R. H. Stoddard, Lucia Gilbert 
Calhoun, Mary Clemmer Ames, Dr. H. Bushnell, Maria 
Mitchell, Adeline D. T. Whitney, Mary E. Dodge, Dr. 8. 
BR. Hant, E. C. Stedman, Jane G. Austin, Alice Cary, Dr. 
E. H. Gillette, Julia Ward Howe, J. T. Headley, George 
M. Towle, and ** H. H.” 
The Conductors of HOURS AT HOME will also use 
every exertion to enlist in the service of the Magazine new 
talent, to ensure the discussion of topics of current interest 
by the writers best qualified to treat of them, and tomake 
their periodical in every respect still more worthy of the 
favor which has thus far been so generously extended to 
it. 


What is Thought of 


HOURS AT HOME. 


Almost the only monthly magazine which we can un- 
eguivocally commend to the Christian family.—J/etho- 
dist Quarterly Review. 

‘The magazine steadily gains in capacity to fill the place 
for which it is designed.— 7'he Nation. 

For a family magazine, it ranks first.—College Courant. 

Always pleasant and entertaining.—Albany Evening 
Journal. 


Premiums. 

To each old subscriber who may renew his subscription 
before January 1, 1870, and to each new subscriber who 
receives no other premium, a copy of Hall's superb por- 
trait of GkornGr WASHINGTON, or a copy of the portrait of 
MAnrTrHa WASHINGTON. 

‘These are superb steel engravings, each 10 inches by 
13 inches, and executed in the highest style of the art, 

WaHeevLer & Wrrson’s Unrivalled $55 Sewing-machine 
is still offered for TWENTY new subscribers ($60). 


Terms of Clubbing with the Religious 
Weeklies. 

N. B.—Those taking advantage of these reduced rates 

must be in all cases NEW subscribers, both to HOURS AT 

HOME and also to the paper they may wish to secure with 


it. 

HOURS AT HOME for one year and the 
Observer .. $4 50| Prot. Churchman 
Methodist 3 50 Congregationalist 
Evangelist. . 4 00 | Watchman & Reflector 4 00 
*Independent........ 4 00| Presbyterian. 
Exam. & Chronicle.. 3 50} Am. Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Banner. 3 50 | 

* The Publishers of the Jndependent will send to each 
person clubbing with that paper and HOURS AT HOME, 
under this offer ($4), copies of Ritchie's steel portraits of 
GRANT and CoLFaXx, 


Clubbing Arrangement with Other 
Magazines. 

For $5 50, HOURS AT HOME (one year) and Harper's 
Monthly, or Harper's Weekly, or Harper's Bazar, or Hearth 
and Home, or Appleton’s Journai—the fall price of which 
For $6 50, HOURS AT HOME and the Eelectic 
Magazine—full price $8. For $9. HOURS AT HOME and 
Littell’s Living Age—tull price $11. For $4 50, HOURS 
AT HOME and Riverside Magazine ; and for $4, HOURS 
AT HOME and Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 

Nore.—This last arrangement is open to all without 
distinction, whether old or new subscribers to HOURS 
AT HOME or the papers named. 

TERMs.—$3 a year, or two years for $5, in advance. 
Single Copies, 30 cents. To Clubs of five and over, $2 50. 
If the Club reaches TEN, one copy free to the person who 
gets it up. To Clergymen, Teachers, and t 
Students, $2 50 in advance. 


ia $7. 


BOUND VOLUMES.—This work to the present time is | 


elegantly bound in nine volumes. Price $2 50 each, post- 
paid; or, for $17, the nine volumes will be sent, free of 
charge. For $5, either volume and one year’s subscrip- 
tion. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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‘VALUABLE NEW WORKS. 


| JUST IMPORTED BY 
| 
| 


Scribner, Welford & Co., 
654 Broadway, 


BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS. 


+ amm 
i. Story’s Poems — Second 
gene 
Ecition. 
GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. [Poems on Italian Subjects.] 
I. Medieval ; Il. Antique; III. Modern; LY, Scherzi. 
In 1 beautiful vol. 16mo, cloth, $3 75. 


2. Ancient Pompeii. 


POMPEII. Its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. An 
Account of the Destruction of the City, with a full 
Description of the Remains and of the recent Excava- 
tions. Iltustrated with nearly 300 engravings. By Dr. 
Dyer. 1 thick vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, $7; or, in 
half-calf, extra, $10. 


3. Fresh Travels. 


1. JAPAN: Being a Sketch of the History, Government, 
and Officers of the Empire. By Watrer Dickson. 1 
vol. 8vo, extra cloth, $7 50. 

2. SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS IN PARAGUAY. A 
Narrative of Personal Experience amongst the Para- 
guayans. By G.!. MasTerMAN. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


4. Reeves’s English Law, 
Completed. 


REEVES'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAW, from 
the time of the Romans to the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. New, revised, and enlarged edition. By 
W. F. Frxtason. Vol. 3, completing the work, $7. 

*,* Vols. 1 and 2, each $7. 


5. Cheap Editions of Standard 


Novels. 
1. THOUGHTS ON MEN AND THINGS. By ANcELina 
GASHINGTON. 1 vol. paper, 50 cents. 
THE RECTOR AND THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. By 
Mrs. OLrPHANT. 1 vol. paper, 50 cents. 
. THE SUBALTERN. By Captain Hamitton. 
paper, 50 cents. 
. VALERIUS. A Roman Story. By J. G. Locknarr. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
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5. SALEM CHAPEL. By Mrs. OLrp#ant. 12mo, boards, 
$1. 
| 6. MISS MARJORIBANKS. 1 vol. 12mo, boards, $1. 


6. Financial Works. 

. WEALTH AND POVERTY CONSIDERED. By P. 
Barry. 12mo, boards, $2 25. 

. PRICE’S PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY. 
cloth, $3 75. 

. BAGEHOT’S PRACTICAL PLAN FOR-A UNIVER- 
SAL MONEY. §&vo, paper, $1. 

. THE SCIENCE OF FINANCE. A Practical Treatise. 
By R. H. Patrrerson. 1 thick vol., cloth, $7. 

. THE ECONOMY OF CAPITAL; or, Gold and Trade. 
By R. H. Parrerson. Amended edition. 1 thick vol., 
cloth, $6. 

. THE PROFITS OF PANICS. Showing how financial 
storms arise, who makes money by them, and who are 
the losers. 12mo, 50 cents. 

THOMPSON—The Distribution of Wealth. New and 
revised edition., 1 large vol. 8vo, $5 25. 

PANICS AND THEIR PANACEAS. By W. W. Lioyp. 


$1. 


7. A New Volume of Words- 
worth’s Bible. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, in the Authorized Version, with 
copious Notes and Introductions. Vol. 5, Part IT., 
being Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $10 50. 

These works sent post-paid, upon receipt of price and 
ten per cent. in addition. 
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jects on which it so happily touches.’ 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKs. 


Just READY, 


Christopher Kenrick: 


HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By JOSEPH Hatton, 


Author of * Tallants of Barton,” ete. 12mo, cloth’ 
extra, $1 75. 


If. 
MR. BRYANT’S NEW VOLUME, 


Letters from the East. 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
By Witiram CULLEN BRYANT. 

12mo, extra cloth : $1 

“A reference, a guide, and an authority upon 


’ 


Lkcibeeangeie- ww ceeded aos 50. 
the sub- 
Tit 


Letters of a Traveller. 


By Wa. Cutten BRYANT. 
[eee eae $2. 


Wonders of the Deep. 


By M. Scuece De VERE, Professor of Modern Languages 


in the University of Virginia. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
Curer ConTENTS: Pearls, Corals, Facts, and Fables: 


Mercury, Oysters, Lighthouse Stories, etc.; Odd Fish, 


etc., etc., etc. 
Vv. 
‘Seconp Epirtion. 


On the Edge of the Storm. 


By the Author of “ Mile. Mori.” 12mo, cloth, with fron- 
tispiece, price $1 75. 
‘By far the best novel yet reccived by the author of 
‘Mille. Mori.’"—. Y. Times. 
“The story is happily conceived and told.”’—American 


and Gazette, Phila. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. A CHARMING STORY FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS, 
The Bell. 


Mystic 
By E. J. Kuntze. 
Beautifully illustrated, and bound in extra cloth, $1 25. 
TI. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT'S CRUISE. 


The Cruise of the Franklin. 


ADMIRAL D. G. FARRAGUT, 1867-68. 


By Jas. E. Monteomery, of the Admiral’s Staff. With 
40 Illustrations, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
and bound in extra cloth, $3 50. 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 





READY ON FRIDAY, 


Putnam’s Magazine 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
. Gateways to the Pole: with Diagrams. 
B. Maury. 
Il. Lady Cinella. Parts II. and IIT. Edward Spencer. 
Ill. Calypso. E. Fawcett. 
IV. Leaves from a Publisher's Letter-Book—II. G. P. 
Putnam. 
V. Hellenic Nationality and the East. Karl Blind. 
. The Radical Duke. G. M. Towle. 
VI. Indian Summer. Jas. M. Trimble. 
VILL. Tent-Life in Kamchatka. Geo. Kennan. 
IX. The New Fuel. W. B. Redfeld. 
X. Contemporary French Literature—I. Elie Reclus. 


Prof. T. 


XI. a + ~ ta a Romance—Ch. XI.-XIX. R. B. Khim- 
all. 
XII. Overweighted. Mrs. J. G. Austin. 
XIIL. Brevities:—Fine Arts of Society; Dress. Lucy 
Fountain. 
XIV. Literature at Home :—Robinson’s Diary—Ham- 
ilton’s Reminiscences—Edge of the Storm— 
Under Lock and Key—Improvisatore—The Vag- 
abonds—Literature of Age of Elizabeth—Bry- 
ant’s Letters from the East—Lange’s Commen- 
tary on Romans. 7 
XV. Fixe Arts: —Doré’s Paintings — Pagnani’s 
** Muses,” etc. : 
XVI. TaBie-Tatk:—The Gold Gamblers—American 
Habits—Young Ideas—The Indians—Prof. Pum- 
ly s Travels. 
XVII. Literature, Art, and Science Abroad. 
XVIIL. Current Events. 


X. PuBLISHER’s TABLE :—New Pathways Round the 
World—* Copyright” Courtesies, etc. . 
XX. Alphabetical List of New Publications for Two 
onths. zs 
Other contributors: Bayard Taylor, R. H. Stoddard, 8. 
8. Conant, F. B. Perkins. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS, Publishors, 
661 Broadway, New York. 
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‘“*MARVELS OF CHEAPNESS.”’ 





Routledge’s Clobe Library. 
Eacu VoLUuME CoMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Price per Volume $175 


The publication of these volumes was commenced with 
the intention of producing a series of books that should 
include some of the best works in the English language in 
a convenient volume, easy for reference, and at a price 
which would place them within the reach of all. They 


have been edited with great care, have been beautifully 


printed from new type (in many instances cast expressly 
for the purpose), on fine toned paper, and are nearly all 
illustrated. 


A LIST OF THE SERIES: 


13. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
== Delusions and the Madness of 


Crowds. 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
ous engravings. 

“ There is scarcely any subject upon which Dr. Mackay 
touches without imparting to it a certain grace, and even 
the dryest and most barren seems changed while passing 
through his hands. In the present instance, his extensive 
literary attainments have enabled him to produce a book 
stored with such valuable information as to render it not 
only a guide to the uninformed, but a source of pleasure 
even to those advanced in knowledge.”—7Z'he Citizen 
and Round Table. . 


12. Tne Spectator. 
New edition, reproducing the original text, both as 
first issued and as corrected by its authors. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Henry Morley, Pro- 
one of English Literature, University College, Lon- 
on. 


11. The Werks of Laurence Sterne: 
Containing the Life and Adventures of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.; A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy; Sermons, Letters, etc. With a 
Life of the Author, written by himself. 


10. Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: 


Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curi- 
ous, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 
Nations. Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, 
M.A., author of the Life of Newton, etc. 


9. The Blackfriars Edition of the Works 
of William Shakspeare. 
Edited by Charles Knight. €2 00. 

“To all students of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ Charles 
Knight is kuown as one of the chief illustrators of their 
favorite bard. All students should have his text at 
their right hand, and we thank him for furnishing it to us 
at so low a rate.”"—S. A. Allibone. 


8. OCne Thousand and One Cems of 
English Poetry. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. 


7. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Comprising a Series of his Epistolary Correspondence 
and Conversations with many Eminent Persons 
and various Original Pieces of his Composition ; 
with a Chronological Account of his Studies and nu- 
merous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain for 
nearly halfa century. A new edition. 


6. The Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 
Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poetical Works, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, with some account of his Life 
and Writings. 


5. The Adventures of Gil Blas of San- 


Illustrated with numer- 


tillane. 
Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias 
Smollett. 
4. Adventures of Don Quixote De La 
Mancha. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cerv 
Saavedra, by Charles Jarvis. ne eee 
S. Curiosities of Literature. 
By I. Disraeli. A new edition. 

2. Cruden’s Concordance to the Oid 
and New Testaments; or, 4 Dictionary 
and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 

Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Carey. 

!. The Arabian Nights’ 

ments. 


Entertain- 


A new edition. 
i Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


GCEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


hited States, on receipt of the price. 





1. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper’s Tlus- 
trated Library Edition. 12mo, morocco cloth, 75 cents 
per volume. 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and STLAS MAR- 
NER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOER. 

ROMOLA. (Nearly Ready.) 





FRANKLIN Square. N. Y., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Efforts having been made in certain quarters to excite 


on account of our issuing, from our old plates, a cheaper 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS than 
the one published by Messrs. Firups, Osagoop & Co., we 


ust attacks upon us: 
country, and that for the carly sheets thereof we have 


naid from time to time in the aggregate the sum of Five 
Thousand Doilars in Gold. i 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 





9 


1812; or, lilustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the His- 
tory, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 
the Last War for American Independence. By Ben- 
son J. Losstne, Author of * The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Hlastrations, engraved 
on Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chieily from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in one volume, 
1,084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in cloth, $7; sheep, 
$8 50; full roan, $9; half-calf, or half-morocco extra, 
0. 


$1 
3. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE: A Novel. By Mrs. 
OurpuHant, author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,’ “Life of Edward Irving,” 
* Brownlows,” ** Agnes,” etc. Svo, paper, 7 cents. 


Philosophy : embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C, Ur- 


in Bowdoin College. In two volumes. Vol. L.: Intel- 


lect, Language. Vol. Il.: Sensibilities, Will. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75 per volume. 
5 

IN SILK ATTIRE. By Writtam BLACK, 


author of *“‘ Love or Marriage?’ Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


6. 
COUNTESS GISELA. By E.Maruitrr. Trans 


lated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 


(# 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


res in the University of Georgia. 





Langt 
$i 


8. 
FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “Carlyon’s 


Year,” “ One of the Family,” etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


9. . 
THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By 
James GREENWOOD, the * Amateur Casual,’ Author 


ben Davidger,’ ** Wild Sports of the World,’’ etc. 
8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
10 


q ” 
FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE THOMAS. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


1%. 

MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of Amer- 

can Society. New Edition. 8vo, paper, $1 2. 
12. 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Eluci- 
dation of the Attractions of the Country. and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Rosert B. Roosevert. With Characteristic llustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

13. 
FAITH. By the author of “ 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


META’S St 


Olave’s,”’ ete. 


NERS, with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 
uage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
ege. author of * Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language,” ‘*Comparative Grammar of the 





Anglo-Saxon Language.” etc. I6mo, cloth, 49 cents. 


4. 
UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental | 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


the sympathy and compassion of the public ard the press | 


think it proper to say, in explanation, and in reply to the | 


unj i 
That we were the first to publish these works in this | 


PICTORIAL FIELD.BOOK OF THE WAR OF | 


HAM, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy | 


j 
| 


+> *> 
323 


15 
THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beantifally printed, with the Author's 
own Hilustrations 


VANITY FAIR. 32illastrations. 8vo. paper, 30 cents 
PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. Svo, paper, 75 cents, 
THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Mustrations. Svo, paper, Ts 

THE NEWCOMES, 162 Illustrations. 8\vo, paper, 


7 cettte 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of Au 





thor and 64 Illustrations. Sve, paper, 50) cents 
HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL THE WIDOWER 
12 Iilustrations. Svo, paper, 0 cents 
16. 
RHETORIC: A Text-book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By! 
EK. O. Haves, D.D., LL.D., President of the Nor 
western University. Imo, cloth, $1 50 
7. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS 
HARD CASH, Illustrated. Svo, paper, SS cents 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Lhustrated, S8vo, 
paper, 25 cents 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, paper, 
35 cents 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME_LONG, Svo, paper 


35 cents, 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 

WHITE LIES. Sve, paper, 35 cents 

PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
aud Other Stories. Svo, paper, W) cents 


WEISBACH’'S MECHANICS. 

A Mannal of the Mechanics of Engineering and « 
Construction of Machines, with an Lotredaction te 
the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for Teehnical 





Schools and Collewes, and for the Use of Engi 
Architects, etc. By Jutivs Weiasacn, Ph.D 
vols. Vol. L—TuronsticaL Mecnanics, W 





Translated from the 


wood-cute in the text. rth 
nu, by Beniey 


augmented and improved German Editi 
Bb, Coxe, Mining Engineer. 

One-half of this first volume is now issued, and can be 
supplied to Schools, Colleges, and Individaals in paper 
covers. Price $10. The remaining half will be ready ina 
few weeks, including a cloth case to bind the two pa 
together in. 


DBD. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


27 Warren Street. 


, 


is 


23 Murray Street and 


*,* Copies sent free, by mail, on receipt of price 


LIBRARIES 


| EDWARDS'S FREE TOWN 


Free Town 


Their Formation, Working, 
France, Germany, 
Notices of Famous Collectors, 


vol. 8vo, cloth, $8. 


Libraries: 
Peover 
1 


and Results in 
America, 


By E. Epwarps. 


and with 


NOTICES. 


| To all who are interested either in the formation or 


management of free libraries, Mr. Edwards's volume will 


| be found peculiarly asefal; but to many of our readers the 


3y Wittiam Henny Wappe tt, Professor of Ancient | 
12mo, cloth, | 


second portion of Mr. Edwards's book will prove, p rhaps, 
of greater interest. It contains his brief but useful noticea 


| of book-collectors, and records, as far as possible, the 


of ** The True History of a Little Ragamufiin,”’ ** Reu- | 


present place of deposit of their libraries, et The value 
of such a record to literary enquirers can scarcely be over- 
rated.”’—London Notes and Querics. 

“It will be seen how admirably the writer has dealt 
with his subject.."—Lendon Evaminer. 

“There is a great deal of curious inf rmation 
purchase, shelving, and choice of books. 
Zines. 


abeut the 


New York 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
Astor Place, New York. 
Free by mail on the receipt of the price. 


JusT PUBLISHED : 





The American Tune Book. 
THE STANDARD BOOK FOR CHOIRS TO SELECT 
FROM. 


A complete collection of all the Church Tunes which are 
widely popular in America, with the most popular An- 





‘ | by a Course of Instruction for Singing-schools. 


14. 
A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGIN- | 


| thems and Set Pieces—compiled from all sources ; preceded 
Contain- 
ing about 1,000 favorite picees, selected by 500 Teachers 
and Choir Leaders, who have been interested in this long- 
expected work. 444 pages. Price $1 50; $15 50 per 
dozen. Sent postage paid on receipt of price. 


CLIVER DiTSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


in ell 
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A LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Varying in Size 
FROM ONE TO EIGHT VOLUMES, 


And in Price 


FROM FIFTY CENTS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
Published by 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKS- 
PEARE, including the Biography and Doubtful Plays. 
With 1,200 Illustrations, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper by Clay, London ; 8 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, $40; half-calf extra, $60; full tree calf, gilt 
edges, $90; or superbly bound in Turkey morocco 
extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKS- 
PEARE. Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, and 
Life, by Howarp Staunton. 1,700 Illustrations, from 
designs by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel; with Steel Portrait. 3 vols. royal 8vo, red 
cloth, $22 50; half-calf, $30; full calf, $40; tree calf, 
os edges, $42 50; or superbly bound in full morocco, 

to. 


STAUNTON’S LIBRARY SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited, with copious Notes. Glossary, and Life, by 
Howarp Staunton. Beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, from a large clear type; 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, $17 50; or the 4 vols. bound in 8, half-calf, $35; 
tree calf, gilt edges, $50. 


HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. Carefully edited 


from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed, with 
Notes and Life by Wiuuiam Hazurrr. 4 vols. feap. 





Svo, extra cloth, $6; gilt edges, $7 50; haif-calf extra, | 
12. 


*,* This book can also be had in 5volumes, with Doubt- | 


ful Plays, Poems, and Sonnets, in cloth, £7 50; 


$9; half-calf extra, $15; full calf extra, $20. 


MOXON’S SHAKSPEARE’S 
WORKS. _ Edited, with 
Life and Writings, by Tuomas CAMPBELL. 
trait and full-page Mlustrations by John Gilbert. 
Royal Svo, cloth, $6; half-calf extra, $8 50; full calf 
extra, $10; or superbly bound in full morocco extra, 


$12. 
ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, 


and Reed, with Life and Glossarial Notes, by NicuoLas 
Rowe. 
$3; half-calf extra, $5. 

SHUAKSPEARE, AS PUT FORTH IN 1623. 
A Reprint of Mr. William Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, published according to the 
True Original Copies. 1 vol. small 4to, vellum cloth, 
$10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $16. 

*,* A few copies of the large-paper copy, bound in half 
white vellum, cloth sides, $20, may still be had. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPEARE. Con- 
taining the Authentic and Donbtful Plays, Poems, and 
a Glossarial Index. Edited by CoarLes Knienr. 


gilt edges, | 


DRAMATIC | 
Remarks on Shakespeare's | 
Steel Por- | 


1 vol. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, cloth, | 


Beautifully printed from a small but clear type, on fine | 


toned paper, in crown Svo, cloth, #2; half-calf extra, 
$4; full calf extra, $5; tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHILLING SHAKSPEARE, 
Containing his Complete Works. Edited by CHARLEs 
KNicguT, 12mo0, paper covers, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 
80 cents; half Roxburghe binding, $1. An edition of 
the above, containing illustrations by John Gilbert, 
elaborately bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $1 50, may 
also be had, 

THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. A Repro- 
duction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet's Birth, illustrated in a series of 
upwards of One Hundred Photorraphs, reproduced by 
Mr. Steruen Ayuine from Boydell’s Shakespeare. 
Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Kniaut. 8vyo, cloth, price $3. 


By CuARLes 


“Tt is a great matter to have at one’s elbow the result of 
the many years’ investigation into the works of the great 
master by Charles Knight; but Knight's Editions of 
Shakespeare are costly. What a satisfaction, then, to have 
within reach of a small sum, in one handsome volume, the 
critical notes that are scattered through Knight's Pictorial 
and Library Editions. Were it generally known that this 
is what is meant by ‘Studies of Shakspeare, we think 
that the sale of the book would be very large.”—¥S. 
Aldlibone. 





The Nation. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C 


JUST ISSUED: 


NAVE 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Second Series. 


By Wiuu1am Herwortu Dixon, author of * New 
America,” ete. Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Part I.—Heathenism and 
Mosaism. By 8. Bartne-GouLp, author of ** Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” etc., etc. Royal 8vo, pp. 
422. cloth, $4 50. 


SLEEP AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By 
W. A. Ham™Monp, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System, and of Clinical Medicine 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York ; 
late Surgeon-General U, 8, Army, etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 
318, cloth, $1 75. 


RAILWAY ECONOMY. Use of Counter- 
Pressure Steam in the Locomotive Engine as a Brake. 
By M. L. Le Cuarexter, Ingénieur-en-Chef des Mines. 
Translated from the author's manuscript by Lewis D. 
B. Gorpvon, F.R.S.E., etc. 8vo, 68 pp., with two 
diagrams, limp, $1 25. 


TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
SURGERY OF THE MOUTH, JAWS, AND ASSO- 
CIATE PARTS. By James E. Garretson, M.D., 
D.D.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the 
Philadelphia School of Anatomy, etc. Illustrated with 
Steel Plates and numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. 700, 
extra cloth, $7 50. 


ONE POOR GIRL. The Story of Thousands, 
By Wirt Sikes. 12mo, $1 50. 
THE EARTH'S HISTORY;; or, First Lessons 


in Geology. By D. T. Anstep, A.M., F.R.S., ete. 


For the Use of Schools and Students. Extensively 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. xvi.-214, cloth, $1. 
A WREATH OF RHYMES. Poems. By 


MILuie MAYFIELD. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 


Messrs. POTT & AMERY 


Are now selling: 
I. 


Just Reapy, THe AMERICAN EDITION. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
Sir J. T. Co_ertper, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
620, with two Photographs, $4. 


II. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Joun Kesre, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
cloth, gilt top, 32. 


By the Rev. 


Crown 8vo, 


IIT. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED, 


with Historical and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. 
W. J. Campion, B.D., and the Rev W. J. Beamonr, 
M.A., with a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely, and 
an Introductory Note by John Williams, D.D., Bishop 
of Connecticut. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

“ This is by far the best compendium of Liturgical lore 
ever placed within the reach of American students.’"’-—Am. 
Churchman. 

IV. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Francis Procror, M.A. With an In- 
troductory Chapter on the History of the American 
Liturgy. By W.8. Perry,M.A. 8vo, pp. xxxvi.—464. 
MM. 

¥. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. Considered in Four Ser- 
mons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Commina- 
tion Service, and the Athanasian Creed, by the Rev. J. 
Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D. With a Preface on the 
Existing Lectionary. 12mo, $1 25. 


VI. 


| A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE 


OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the 
Rev. J. HW. Brunt, M.A. Small 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 


Vil. 


|} THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Authorized 


English Version; with Introduction and Various 
Readings from the three most celebrated Manuscripts 
of the Original Greek Text. By ConsTANTINE Tiscu- 
ENDORF. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 





Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


3y the Right Hon. | 











| volume of over 400 pages. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macmillan’s Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS: 

Roman Imperialism, by Prof. Seeley; A Brave Lady, by 
the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman ;” St. Paul, 
by R. H. Hutton; Our Friends in the Village ; Abbott 
and Town, by Rev. J. R. Green; Lines by Alice Hor- 
ton; Estelle Russell; Women and Politics, by Rey. 
Charles Kingsley; The Corporation of London and 
their Records, by B. B. Orridge; Below the Heights, 
by W. H. Pollock. 


TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 
Henry Kinestey, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
SUNDAY LIBRARY—VOL. VII. 
APOSTLES OF MEDILEVAL EUROPE. 
By Rey. G. F. Mac.ear, B.D. $2. 
GLOBE EDITION. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEX- 


ANDER POPE. Edited, with Notes and Introductory 
Memoir, by A. W. Warp, M.A. Cloth, $2. 


CLEMENT OF ROME. The Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Liautrroot, D.D. 
$3 50. 


Ss. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 








Just Reapy. 





Essays on Political Economy, 
BY THE LATE 
M. Frederic Bastiat, 


Member of the Institute of France. 





SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—First Series. 
SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—Second * 
SPOLIATION AND LAW. 

CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 


PART I. 
PART IL. 
PART Il. 
PART IV. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE PARIS EDITION OF 1868. 





The publishers of this translation from the works of the 
late M. Bastiat believe that the time has come when the 
reading public are prepared to give a more thoughtful 
attention to the discussions of economical questions than 
they were able to give during the war and the subsequent 
political struggle on Reconstruction. 

The organization of leagues in various parts of the 
country having for their object the promotion of econom- 
ical science and the readjustment of our system of taxa- 
tion; the numerous public meetings and conventions now 
holding both East and West: and the increasing public 
interest in the question of Protection and Free-trade, 
manifested by the protracted session of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the Natienal House of Representa- 
tives during the present summer vacation, are evidences 
of a demand for information which it is the purpose of 
this publication, in part, to supply. 

Among the advocates of commercia! freedom, no writer 
holds a higher place than Bastiat. His ** Sophismes Eco- 
a * are probably the most exact reductio ad absur- 
dum that has ever been applied to the fallacies of Protec- 
tion in any language. 

This volume is the first complete English translation of 
these essays that has been given to the public. Three- 
fourths of the volume consists of the Sophisms; the 
remainder is made up of Bastiat’s Essays on * Spoliation 
and Law,” and **Capital and Interest.’’ The latter will 
be found a very timely answer to the arguments which are 
rife in certain quarters, implying that interest for the use 
of capital is a species of injustice and oppression upon 
abdor. 

The translation is accompanied by an original preface 
by HORACE WHITE, Esq., Editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The book is printed on tinted paper, and makes a 12mo 
Price $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, 
121 and 123 State Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Trade supplied by the 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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“NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BRooME STREET, NEW YORK. 
I. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral, 
Historical, and Poetical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of ‘Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.” 

Il. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Au- 
thor of, and uniform with, ‘The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 

III. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $2; paper covers, $1 50. 

FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs 
of an Englishman. By the Author of “ Hester Kir- 
ton.’ Uniform with ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

IV. 
in large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4 50. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869, with stories and articles by the first writers of 
Great Britain. Profusely illustrated with finely exe- 
cuted wood engravings. 


y 


In 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 75. 

OURSELVES: A Series of Essays on Women. 
By Elizabeth Lynn Linton. 

VI. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 

GOOD SOCIETY: A Complete Manual of 
Manners. By the Right Honorable the Countess of 
REE EERE 

Vil. 
In 12mo, boards, $1. 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene 
Sue. A new edition, complete in one volume. 

VIL. 
In 12mo, boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 
THE WANDERING JEW. By Eugene Sue. 
A new edition, complete in one volume. 
IX. 
In 21 volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price $50. 

CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. New com- 
plete and uniform edition, with illustrations by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and others. 

X. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 

THE GIRL’S OWN TREASURY: Specially 
designed for the amusement and instruction of young 
ladies. Profusely illustrated. 

XL. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
“Characteristics of Women.” 


XII. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Edward Garrett. 

xml. 
In crown $vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE SEA-BOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

XIV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. Uniform with “ The 
Sea-board Parish.” 

XV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. J. 
Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully 
illustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 





* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome StreET, New York. 





PuBLisHep Turis Day: 


I. Catherine: A Story. 


By W. M, Tuackeray. 


SEG, GON adios oe seccsndeedeoe 35 cents. 


This story will be new to the great majority of the pres- 
ent generation of American readers, as it has never before 
been reproduced in this country. It appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine in 1839-40, and was written by Mr. Thackeray 
‘*to counteract the injurious influence of some popular fic- 
tions of that day, which made heroes of highwaymen and 
burglars, and created a false sympathy for the vicious and 
criminal.” . 


Barry Lyndon, and Bur- 


lesques. 
By W. M. THackeray. 
Household Edition. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 25; half-calf, 
$2 50. 
This is the first volume of Thackeray's Miscellaneous 
Writings, uniform with the popular Household Edition of 
his novels. It is intended to make this edition of Thack- 


eray’s Miscellanies more complete than any yet published. | 





Ill. Silas Marner, and Scenes 
of Clerical Life. 


By George E.tror. 
Household Edition. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1; half-calf, 
$2 25. 
This is the fifth and last volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of George Eliot’s Novels, pudjished under special ar- 
rangement with the author. 


* We have seen no reason to modify our praise of these 
‘household editions.’ 


The volumes are handy, tastefully | 





ot up, typographically neat and correct, and very cheap. | 
They are an ornament to the library, and convenient for | 


the pocket. As to the merit of George Eliot's novels, there 
is no occasion for saying a word. The public verdict has 
already been rendered, and the seal of popular approval 
indelibly stamped on them.”’— Cleveland Herald. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 
DORE’S 
Illustrated Works. 


The Holy Bible. With 230 superb engravings, in 
two handsome volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey 
morocco, $100 and $125. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. In cloth, $40; mo- 
rocco antique, $60; morocco, richly gilt, $80. 

Dante’s Inferno. In cloth, $25; Turkey morocco 
antique, $40; best polished morocco, richly gilt, $60. 


Sent post-paid on re- 


Time. 


el lil 
Now Reapy : 
J. W. BOUTON’'S CATALOCUE. 


No. 27, 


COMPRISING A CHOICE LIBRARY oF 


Architectural, Illustrated, and 


Fine Art Works, Standard 
Authors, etc., 


The Collection of a well-known Architect 
ceased 


recently de- 





*,* The above will be sent to any address on the receipt 
of a Stamp to pay postage, on application, 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome, corner of Elm Street, New York 


J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-sssorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

They give especial attention to Finely Nlustraced Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books 
America. 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books ; 
logue. e 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO. 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodica 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum 


relating to 


containing also a Cata 


lof the 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
6% anp 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 7 


Curiosities of the Pulpit and Pulpit 
Literature. 

Memorabilia, Anecdotes, etc., of Celebratea Preachers 

from the Fourth Century of the Christian Era to the Present 

By Tuomas Jackson, M.A., Pre bendary of St. 


| Paul's Cathedral, and Rector of Stoke-Newington, Lop- 


| don. 


Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. | 


Cloth, $25; morocco antique, $40; best polished mo- 
rocco, richly gilt, $60. 


Don Quixote. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, 
$30. 


Fables. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
Baron Munchausen. In cloth, $6. 
Tennyson’s Elaine, In cloth, $10. 

The Fairy Realm. Iu cloth, $9. 

Atala. Incloth, $18. 

Croquemitaine. In cloth, $8 50. 

The Wandering Jew. In cloth, $6 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


596 Broadway, New York. 





New and Old Books. 

DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
$3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 


Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 





Orn 14 1889) 


Th ea 


Noatioan. 





Printed on toned paper, 8vo, cloth, extra, $2. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


12 Dey Street, New York. 


The New England Medica! 
Cazette. 


A Monthly Journal of Homeopathic Medicine, Surgery 
and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by I. T. Tanpor’ 
M.D., Boston, Mass. : F 

The Fifth Volume will begin in January, 1870, and no 
effort will be spared to make this Journal a true expon: ut 
of this school of medicine. . 

Each number contains Original Communications from 
leading physicians, 7rans/aiions of important articles 
Items of professional interest, Reviews of professional and 
scientific books, 2eports of medical institutions, and Fey 
sonal Items. 

The Subscription is $2 per annum, in advance. and 
should be sent to S. WHITNEY, M.D., Treasurer, 3. Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


- TO BOOK ACENTS. | 





N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theolovical, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC | 


| 

' 

FOR 1870. | 

The Aflantie Almanae for 1870 is of the same general 
character as those for 1868 and 1869, which have proved so | 
acceptable to the public. In the high order and large | 
variety of its literary contents, in the number and excet- | 
lence of its illustrations, and in the fulness and value of | 
its statistical and astronomical matter, the publishers feel | 


assured it will commend itself to popular favor. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 

The Modern Sindbad. Thirty-one States in Thirty Days. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Bopeep: A Pastoral. W. D. Howells. 

My First Waltz. W.M. Thackeray. 

Two Ifs. Elizabeth S. Phelps. 

Swimming. Thomas W. Higginson, 

The Song- Birds of America. Thomas M. Brewer. 

Little Miss Wren. Mary Russell Mitford. 

Somebody's Humming-Bird. Nora Perry. 

Chops the Dwarf. Charles Dickens. 

The Mystic. Alfred Tennyson. 

Farm-Yard Song. J. T. Trowbridge. 

A Good Word for Winter. James Russell Lowell. 

In and Out of the Woods. Kate Field. 

The Breaking of the Truce. From Book IV. of Homer's 
Iliad. William Cullen Bryant. 

John Smith. John D. Sherwood. 

A Sea Dirge. Lewis Carroll. 

Head-Work on the Farm. Author of 


Enough.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Almanac is profusely illustrated from designs by 
the most skilful of American artists. The pictures are 
both attractive in their subjects and excellent as works of 


“Ten Acres 


art. 

The Astronomical and Statistical matter is full and 
accurate, having been prepared by competent and careful 
hands expressly for the Atlantic Almanac. 

It is believed that the Atantic Almanac combines all 
that is useful in any almanat with all that is best in il- 
lustrated annuals, #e high excellence of its entire con- 
tents making it a valuable repository of Literature and 


Art. - me 
Price Firry Cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 


The Royal Road to Fortune. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls, 
Should be read everywhere. 

For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of 
price ($1 50), by the publishers, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

Eastern trade supplied by Nicnots & Haut, Boston, Mass. 

ISSUED 
BY 
T. H. MORRELL, 
7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
(Formerly 100 Nassau Street), 
PRICED CATALOCUE 


Of a Valuable Collection of RARE and STANDARD 
ENGLISH BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


Prices marked low, and books warranted perfect. Cata- 


JUST 


logue sent free on application. 

| IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
_4 BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 

py Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In _all respects the 

best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 

photographic portrait without a beard, ee ‘god 

the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 


price $1 50. 
ESSAYS. Re- 





( YRITICAL AND SOCTAL 

printed from the Nation, and supplying in some 
measure the first two volumes of that paper, which are now 
obtainable only with difficulty, Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6782, New York City. 


The Nation. 





[Number 924 





The American Freemason | 


Is the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in | 
America, It advocates the reforms which have become | 
necessary in the Mascnic Fraternity, and vindicates the 
rights of the brethren in their Lodges—rights which, by 
our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree 
doctrines, have been violated until, to the present genera- 
tion, they are almost unknown. Sixteen quarto pages 
monthly for only One Dollar per annum. Address the 
Editor, 


NAPOLEON SARONY. 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





o 
The Nation Press. 

The ay ey of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

or BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or ae 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, ~~ be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 

mmes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
ispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 


time. 
In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 
Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Tue Natron, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 





THE CELEBRATED PATENT 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE 


Is an optical wonder, and combines instruction with 
amusement. Thousands have been sold, and it has re- 
ceived the highest recommendations from the press and 
public everywhere—for which see circulars. It distances 
and defies competition, being made on a different plan 
from all other microscopes; hence its simplicity, low 
price, and high magnifying power. It is also the only 
microscope which requires no focal adjustment, therefore 
it can be readily used by children as well as scientific 
men. It is adapted to the use of VY — entomolo- 
ists, students, the family circle, and to every lover of the 
eautiful, wonderful, and inexhaustible things of nature ; 
for it opens up an endless unseen kingdom to the view of 
the astonished beholder, where the unassisted eye no 
beauty sees—thus leading us from Nature up to Nature's 
God. It magnifies ten thousand times—a power equal to 
other microscopes of many times its cost. Reveals the 
globules in milk, blood, and other fluids, solids or salts of 
urine, animalcules and minerals in water, cancer cells, 
eels in vinegar, claws and hairs of insects, shape of the 
pollen of flowers, hundreds of eyes in the single eye ofa 
fly, tubular structure of hair, dust of a butterfly’s wing to 
be perfectly formed feathers, adulterations of food, and 
also the celebrated trichina spiralis, or pork-worm, which 
has caused so much excitement in this country, and which 
was first discovered here with this micror- ope by Dr. R. C. 
Kendall, of Philadelphia. Price cnly $250. Mailed, post- 

paid, for $2 75. Address the sole proprietor, 
GEORGE MEAD, Box 1,035, Chicago, Ill.; or 

r. JOHN HALL, 

General Wholesale and Retail Eastern Agent, Bergen, N. J. 


NINTH VOLUME. 


With the number for July 1, the Nation entered upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed never to have been so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Clergy- 
men, Four Dollars. 


Address 
PUBLISHER OF “ THE NATION,” 
3 Park Place, New York. 
AGENTS, 
Great Britaty.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 





¥rance.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 
Pn eyse lnme s & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 

eneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di S 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, } 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, 
ence, 


aples. 
lor- 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


| 


"SS a3aydalv 


& Co., 
COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 

69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college, 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Ciass pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
= out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 

ers to ; 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 


SONSY er 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and wil] not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


“TISEdAVS 








SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
Cuarprep Hanps or Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 





Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 





The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
pula Os + > rate of twenty-five cents for each number: 

ol. I. 5 


*,* The Publisher offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42; 
transportation not included. 


LYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
Sotpenees on ~—- of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE *“ NATION,” Box , New York City. 








Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


Tha 


Re atiank 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wax. STREET, 


nae Al 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,. 


BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


basal =aner ALLOWED On DEPOSITS. 
S. G. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STreet, New York, 


BUTS AND SELLS INSU RANCE sc ar. 
MORTON, BLISS & co., 
BANKERS, 

30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 

Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 

available in wood of Europe; 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Strect, London. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & co., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Fuy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. | 


Make Collections at all points. 


ALLOW inranaee on Deposits. 


BOWLES BROS. & co., 


Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTS FoR “ THE NATION” IN Faancs. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrine, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wa. Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pi Spacna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


_AcEnts For ‘‘TuE NATION” IN THE PAPAL Srsens. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 

8 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 10 a.m. to 3 Pp... and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 

Interest, Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited before 
Jan. 1, 1870, will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


BREAR i BRSULM | vice rsdn 


EO. W. B 
ae e 











oJ 





also commercial credits, | 








| ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. 


Nation. 





The most Durable Knife known. 
SOLD BY 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON, 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits, 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 


ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every de scription, Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 
N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 
and TREAs. 





we. HL GRANT, c. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Designs furnished fer the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
ete. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be de sired. 


PITTSBU RGH, ra. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 


SOLICITOR IN THE U. 





. COURTS. 





8. COU RTs. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


[7 and 83 Liserty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 





Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

7 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 

‘“‘amer. Schoo! Inst.’"* Founded 1855, 

Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THE 
RIGHT TEACWER FOR THE RIGHT PLace.”” J. W. SCHER 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


Collections made on all 


| Haven, Conn. Rev. 


| gentlemen for admission to CORN 
|} this place. 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


g Fal ILY USE —-NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
Safe Twninating Oil—Stric tly 













© Mixture, No Chamicals—Wil not Explode- 
145 aoemves (oeing 3asNdegrees higher than i is 





nequailed for Bril 

“ Lge Let errr 

Us “Asdalethe safest 

Ss Abents war ne d 

; By \efe ro. 
PR A TY, 






poetic 
erase 
Send far circulars, wh testimonials Die price SS 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Dr. SHEARS, Rector See Circulars 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


The only business of this School is to prepare young 
ELL UNIVERSITY, o 


WM. KINNE, MLA 


BINDERS FOR THE “NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Va‘ion, considering the so-called 
* Eureka Self-Binder™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangement t 





f sent by mai 
be stamped upon 


to subscribers and others, at $1 BW, « 
$150. The number of ae volume will 
it without charge, to orde 

Papers bound in this. way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volunx 

Address, with price encl losed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 

*,* A binde twill be sent grat person procuring 

a neice subscriber to the Nasion 


AMERICAN SILKS 


RED BY 





‘ n 
is to any 


MANUPFACTL 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR — MIXTURE CASSI- 
LRES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS 
BELT RIBBONS, 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, 


| CHASE, STEWART & CO.. 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore, 





Philadelphia. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM | WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, 
PRESSMEN, 

The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 


RAILWAY AND EX- 


all othere for strength, 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


A Seven per Cent. Cold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
sion to Denver, Colorado. The Government has granted 
Three Millions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and 
Colorado, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 
of 

$6,500,000. 

This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest 
payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 


Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 
Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 
DABNEY, MORCAN & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, New York. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 


12 Pine Street, New York. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 
Catalogues now ready of 23,000 volumes — English, 


French, end German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


An Experience ofa Third of a Century 
has given L. Rice, Esq., of the AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, a knowledge of all the requisites of a first-class 
Hotel. The popularity of that Hotel indicates that the 
public appreciates his efforts to please. 


_ FOR CIRCULARS seers: ETS 
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MARVIN® * Si, 


ALUM AND DRY Pu. “We 
f 
FIRE AND BURCVTLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send or Cireular. 





_Institute. 





Nation. 


| The First oiteent Bonds 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The 





INTEREST, SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD. 





The Union Pacific Railroad has been in successful opera- 
tion since May 10, and it is pronounced, by the thousands 
who have passed over it, to be in all respects as safe and 
well built as any railroad in the country. By the Pullman 
Palace Cars the journey is not only made without danger, 
but without unusual fatigue. The fears that many have 
expressed in relation to the perils of the overland trip are 
removed by experience, and the travel is steadily in- 
creasing. 

The earnings of the road since its opening are officially 
stated by the Company as follows: 

From May 10 to May 31............ $391,420 12 


“* June 1 to June 30............ 706.602 29 
a at >. g ate 623,559 96 


Notwithstanding the rates for passengers and freight 
have been largely reduced, the earnings for August will be 
at about the same average. They will be published as 
soon as full returns are received. The earnings, as stated 
above, are at an average of about 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR, 


which will be "steadily angmented by the development of 
the Pacific Coast, by settlement along the line, and by the 
natural increase of traffic. 

The First Mortgage Bonds of the Company amount to 
$28,816,000, and the interest liability to $1,728,960 gold, or 
about $2,334,096 in currency. It will be noticed that the 
present earnings provide an ample fund for the payment of 
this interest and leave a large surplus. We are also satis- 
fied that at present market rates these bonds are a very 
desirable investment, and that they will advance in price 
as soon as the facts concerning the business and condition 
of the Company are generally understood. 


THE LAND CRANT BONDS, 
to the amount of Ten Million Dollars, were issued to ob- 
tain means to finieh the road, and are secured by 


A FIRST MORTCACE 


upon the entire Land Grant of the Company, amounting 
to 13,824,000 acres. Three million acres of this land in 
the Platte Valley, in Nebraska, are admitted to be equal 
to any inthe West. The sales of land were opened in 
Omaha July 27, and 40,000 acres were sold during a 
month thereafter, at an average price of over $5 per acre. 
While a part of the remainder of the land is of little value 
for agricultural purposes, there is another part from which 
a considerable sum will be realized. The value of the 
Land Grant is largely enhanced by the extensive coal 
mines, which are now being worked for the supply of the 
surrounding country, as well as for the railroad, and by 
other valuable mineral deposits, especially of copper. 

THE LAND GRANT BONDS ARE RECEIVED in 
payment for all the Company’s lands at par, and the de- 
mand from actual settlers will give them a certain market. 
They run twenty years, and pay seven per cent. interest in 
currency. 

Although the Company have disposed of all their bonds, 
yet, as they are offered in market, we continue to fill 
orders at the current rates. 

We have no hesitation in recommending both the First 
Mortgage and the Land Grant Bonds as a very valuable 
and perfectly safe investment. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 

59 Wall Street, New York. 
CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 

1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, r 

BoaRDING AND Day PvuPILs, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 


Language of the Family, and is ‘HERVILLY, Ps sen in the 
MADAME D’HERVIL Principal. 





STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 
STaMFORD, Conn. 
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The Most Successful Life hhidtirnmen 


Company of the Worid. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co, 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT or 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





Branch Office - - - Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 
JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execn- 
tive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 
FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence, 


7,070 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - $400,000 00 
Surplus,- - - - - - $311,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 

I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 
Lecture Committees. 


COLGATE & CO’S — 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds is of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
In fancy articles. 














